Shelepin’s bizarre 
•] visit poses 
) dilemma for 
i: rade unions 





By Takashl Oka 
Staff correspondent of 

The Christian Sol ee ic o MuHoi * 

■ London ! 

The visit to Britain this week of Soviet trade- 
union leader Alexander Shelepln was cut short 
because of hostile demonstrators but the 
protests against him did not detract from the 
ourposeofhlBtrlp. 

That was to press Moscow's so-far successful 
effort to rebuild bridges between Communists I 
and Western trade unions that were torn down ' 
during the cold war. ? 

Mr. Shelepln told a select group of British 
newspapermen whom he received at the 
Soviet Embassy that his talks with his hosts, 
the British Trade Union Congresa, had been 
“historic/ 1 and had led to an agreement to 
reestablish the Anglo-Soviet trade-union com- 
mittee which wbb disbanded during the cold 

tu n y 

How far they should go in promoting 
friendly relations with their Communist col- 
leagues poses ft fundamental problem for 
Western trade-union leaders. 

it la ^ somewhat akin to the pr<?Wm-of 
W rote m ' ys onuKantly 

TSsmrig themtetvfcB-' what tangible benefits 
• ^Ttt-West <tetente ha§t. Wrought. Bnt the dl' 
- ieunna for to ad* IMU* becajtfi 
of the Soviet Union's claim to be a state built . 
by workers. Can Western- 

trade unions reJiTPMu <iihi— 

claim, along with all the evidence of the* 
--'Sfcthorltarian nature of Soviet society? 

- Georgs Meanyrth* crusty veteran leader 
of the Amerdan AFL-CIO, hasfor many years 
rejected any thaw in East-West labor dela- 
tions, Last month, when the Soviets succeeded 
in persuading trade unions from 27 eastern 
and western European countries to Join them 
in a conference at Geneva, Mr. Meany 
denounced the whole affair as a "visible 
product of hypocrisy/’ 

But Len Murray, the moderate unionist who 
leads Britain's Trade Union Congress, was 
present at that conference and had his picture 
taken in the company of Mr, Shelepln. 

Mr. Murray is known to be upset at the 
unfavorable publicity which dogged Mr. 
Shelepin's every move in Britain, from the 
tithe he arrived late Monday to his hastened 
departure Wednesday after a stay, of barely 
tWtffulldays; 

The TUC had to 1 be barricaded like a 
fortress. And Mr, Shelepln had to make his 
entrances and depaiures ,by a back, door in 
order to avoid the sboutihg protesters out in 
front, most of them Ukrainian or Je^sb, but 
lncludtog British supported 
The .protests centered on Mr. ! 
parsonal background as former chief of the 
sbiviet secret pdlice, theKGB. ( v . 

Mr. Bbelepln, considered one.of the possible 
successors to General Secretary Leohid 1. 
v, seemed vuifazed by the combination, 
outrage ahd wnnic opera 

rounded lgs visit. W - 
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‘A few rumors’ could topple Saigon 


South Vietnam caves in under Red offensive 

* 

'i* V.: ‘j . By Daniel Southerland 

! Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

The famous domino theory may not applet© all of Southeast Asia, but 


By Daniel Southerland 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 
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The famous domino theory may not apply to all of Southeast Aata, but 
it seems to have applied to much of South Vietnam, where in recent 
dhys Coastal provinces have fallen, one after another, like dominoes. 

The flight of leading Saigon government officers from Military 
Region ii headquartered at Nha Trang appears already to be 
contributing to a collapse of the will to redst in the remaining 
government enclaves on the central coast. 

All of Military Region 11, once the largest of South Vietnam's foiir 
military regions, seems destined to be lost to Communist control as 
panic spreads down the coast. 

The loss of N ha Trang, located 120 miles northeast of Saigon, also has 
created new pressures for a change of government In Saigon. 

Even in the South Vietnamese Senate, which has been effectively 
under the control of President Nguyen Van Thieu for the past few 
yean, there was much talk about issuing a declaration that would 
amount to a vote of no confidence in President Thieu. Such an action 
would have no legal effect oh the Thieu government, but the fact that it 
was even discussed reflected the growing sense of disaster that has 
gripped the usually complacent city of Saigon. 

Reports circulated In Saigon that Prime Minister Tran Thlen 
Khlem was resigning. But many experienced political observers were 
arguing that only the resignation of President Thieu could restore- 
morale, put a halt to the retreat, and bring any hope of a negotiated 
settlement. . 

StiU other observers contended that it already wasted late to contain 
the collapse of government authority, which has spread southward 
fWmi the northernmost part of the country. 

it was almost as if a pattern were set by the recent fall of the city of 
Da Nang; Government officers lose confidence and Start looking out for 
the safely of their families. Soldiers see their officers losing heart, and 
begin thinking 1 abqut their own families. Officers start leaving, and 
suddenly' nb one iff' In control. Government soldiers begin looting. 
Jjatlor jal ^ibe r a tio h JV o nt cadi^^o ^^ 

occurs, and Communist-led troops move in almost without haying to 
flreashot. •• ■ •' \ •• 

ThiS is what appears to have happened In Nha Trang, whore only four 
days ago, (he commanding officer, Lt. Gen. Pham VanPhu vowed that 
“Tlte fighters of Military Region XI Will hold the existing defense lines 
until the death." ..... ' ... ' 

• - General Phu was nowhere to be found on Tuesday evening as Nha 
TVang succumbed to chaos, ''.V.'r 
: A SpuUi Vietnamese Air Force officer, who wiis apparently one of the 
few government officers remaining in Nha Trang Tuesday Evening, ■ 
said the .pity- was quiet/ exceptforcfrunkenKovernmeut r&wra who 
were looting everything in sight He said that someone hk Sabotaged 
the dity’s electrical plant, and thgtaa he flew out Of this city he could 
see the'main market burning. 

: "There was no attack on the. city/' Uie officer said, “There was not a 
Viet Cong to beseenahywhere." • \ 

In the toenntime, the city of Saigon looked normal aq the surface, but 
there was anundercurrCnt of panic. The well-to-do were buying airline', 
tickets arid Withdrawing money from banks!: 
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Uncle Sam’s a dimmer presence now 


By Francis Renny 

London 

Ask the average Englishman who the 
President of the United States is, and there 
will be a long pause before you get an answer. 
Then it may very well go, "Chrysler, Innit? 
No? Well, some sort of car." Eisenhower and 
John F. Kennedy have long enjoyed honorary 
niches in the British Hall of Fame. Lyndon 
Johnson is "that big chap from Texas,” and 
the memory of Richard Nixon is still pungent. 

But Gerald Ford - it is almost as if 
memorising his name was low down on most 
people’s priorities. 

Indeed, interest in the United States gener- 
ally is low down in Britain today, the result of 
several reasons falling together. 

The first is sheer exhaustion. For more than 
ten years the British media, and especially 
television .wbichJwd acquired its transatlan- 
tlcMtefflte link, milked the United States for 
all the material they could lay hands on. 
Beginning with space shots and party con- 
ventions the torrent of coverage surged on 
through election nights and ghetto riots, 
through the assassinations of the Kennedy 
brothers and scenes from the Vietnam war to 
the moon landings and the Watergate drama. 

That was about enough- There was another 
factor, too. Over those years there grew up a 
generation of British radio, TV and newspaper 
men with a special passion for American 
affairs. They sold America hard and well. But 
now most of them have moved on and their 
successors, though no less able, are simply 
less exciting. 

Even the evergreen Alistair Cooke, prob- 
ably the greatest living broadcaster in the 
English language, is regarded by the younger 
public as something of a golden oldie. In any 
case, he's on radio, not telly. 

British Television still carries its ration of 
American westerns, crime series and come- 
dies, but they are strictly uninfluentlal. 
Everyone watches "Colombo," M.A.S.H.,” 
land "Kojak” but nobody wants to imitate 
them. British crime shows are firmly rooted in 
the World of the British bobby, and comedy 
I shows are still only a few steps away from the 




seaside pier and the Edwardian music-hall. 

Meanwhile the ideas men of television are 
obsessed with domestic politics and sociology. 
Plus a few nostalgic echoes of Empire. 

On the level of the arts it Is surprising how 
little impact the United States has on an 
increasingly isolationist British scene. Short- 
age of dollars must, I suppose, account for the 
dismal showing in British national collections 
of modern American painting from Jackson 
Pollock onwards; while the British dislike 
(perhaps healthy) of enormously long books 
may have something to do with the unpopular- 
ity of modem American writers. 

The middlebrow, right-wing British novelist 
Kingsley Amis, invited by a BBC Interviewer 
to comment on a list of names which included 
Bellow, Updike and Roth, greeted each one 
with a groan of dismay. And even the 
American musical seems to be dead. 

I suBpect that loss of interest in America has 
a lot to do With the disgust felt for Watergate 
and the Vietnam war. They were not only 


imm oral, they were failures. And now the 
almighty dollar doesn’t look too good, either. 
But whether or not Britain does vote to stay In 
the European Community, the Common Mar- 
ket plainly is some kind of success, and the 
British people and media are having to take 
their continental neighbours a lot more se- 
riously than they used to. 

For the same reason, British ministers and 
members of parliament are having to devote 
more and more of their time to visiting 
European centres like Brussels and 
Strasbourg. There is simply less time than 
some would like for keeping up American 
connections. 

Vet oddly enough, the socialist Labour 
Party under Prime Minister Harold Wilson 
has always enjoyed excellent contacts with 
Washington: in many respects bettor than 
those maintained by the last Conservative 
premier, Edward Heath. Mr. Heath seemed to 
believe that by showing coolness toward the 
United States he might secure favourable 
votes from France to the Common Market. 

But Mr. Wilson’s last visit to Washington 
showed a reversion to the old Labour policy of 
leaning toward the western shore of the 
Atlantic. Perhaps it was an insurance, In case 
the voters do take Britain "out of Europe.” 
But whether Labour or Conservatives are In 
power, the British Foreign Office remains the 
most skeptical of all Western Europe’s chan- 
celleries about Soviet intentions. Harold Wil- 
son knows as well as anybody thnt without 
America, Western Europe Is defenseless. 

And yet some of the younger members of his 
party, backed by a leftward-inclined union 
movement, have a strong ideological dislike of 
America and its big oil companies and 
multinational corporations, which they would 
like to see brought under state control. 
Neither Mr. Wilson nor Washington seem 
able to get through to this element wit h tie Y 
message thnt, for all Its faults, the 
States really is a sister democracy . 

The Foreign Office knows thql, and so does 
10 Downing Street, but fewer and tows’ 
ordinary Britons seem to gutting 

IHUBOOgU. 
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Democracy alive and well in Portugal 

By Richard Neff benniKA nf frainHoMn »,i»k «. ..... 


By Richard Neff 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Brussels 

Democratic forces in Portugal are far from 
finished, and it is still much too early to write 
the country off to the Communists, in the view 
of well-informed NATO observers here. 

However, if Portugal leans so far leftward as 
to withdraw from NATO, the alliance would 
not suffer greatly, these observers add. 

Diplomatically Portugal has long been a 
liability to the allies because of its years of 
dictatorship and African colonial wars. Even 
militarily, defense experts here tend to shrug 
at the possible loss of NATO faculties in 
Porgual and the Portuguese Azores, which are 
valuable primarily for refueling ships and 
aircraft and for surveillance of Atlantic 
shipping and submarine movements. 

Well over five years ago. Western naval 
experts were already beginning to question 
the value of the Azores. 

"It would be less convenient and more 
expensive If we didn’t have them,” said one 
military expert, "but we could manage very 
well without them.” He cited alternatives 
such as bases In Spain, refueling from aircraft 
carriers, and various new technological devel- 
opments in both refueling and surveUlance. 

Obviously, the Azores would take on a 
"negative real estate value" if the Soviets, 


because of frelndship with some eventual 
Communist regime in Portugal, transformed 
the islands into their own base for surveillance 
and refueling in the Atlantic. 

But observers here feel that Moscow would 
not risk affronting the West to that extent and 
undercutting what the Soviets view as much 
more valuable new relations now developing 
between the Soviets and the West in trade, 
investment, and strategic arms limitation. 

The prevailing allied assessment right now 
is that despite the abject failure of the right- 
wing military coup in Portugal in early March 
there are still strong democratic forces that 
areoniy 


NATO Secretary-General Joseph Luns told a 
Naples press conference recently that the 
alliance has developed "ad hoc procedures'* 
for protecting alliance information in dealing 
with a member government that takes Com- 
munists into its Cabinet. 

This was a polite way of saying that such 
governments can be simply frozen out of 
sensitive and highly-classified discussions. 
For example, the Portuguese remain nomi- 
nally members of the super-secret Nuclear 
Planning Group until the end of this year, but 
they have quietly agreed to stop attending 
•e onlv now setHnonraaniM/T w — because they found that nothing 

oasrr rtug „ r ,* 

on has unleashed sn mnnv nont-im nniiiinni „ . . w ua wnat r rague was to 

toe Soviets, said one diplomat. ' ’Prague was 
at the very center of Soviet interests 


tion has unleashed so many pent-qp political 
emotions- that not even Communist leaders 
and their close allies In Moscow are in control 
of their own situation in Portuguese politics. 

“The Communists are 'riding a tiger’ and 
it’s not yet clear whether Moscow’s greatly 
increased diplomatic activity there Is an effort 
to foment revolutionary movement or to bring 
local Communists under some kind of con- 
trol,” said one allied observer, 

He noted that under the long Salazar- 
Caetano dictatorship, Portugal had no diplo- 
matic relations with the Soviet Union and "It 
is not Burprising that the Soviets now want to 
move in and play a role in that country.” 
Though the North Atlantic Treaty makes no 
provisions for expelling a member nation, 


Eastern Europe. Lisbon is important touT but 
it Ib not at the heart of our interests." 

There is of course no question of the allies 
Intervening in Portugal militarily. But it 
seems clear from comments here that they 
would not sit idly by and refuse any aid 
whatsoever to democratic elements there. 

Mr. Luns and other diplomats obviously feel 
that the Portuguese Communists, by their 
pressure tactics, have "compromised the 
historic compromise" In Italy, under which 
Italian Communists have been trying to 
persuade the Christian Democratic Party to 
allow them to enter a new coalition govern- 
ment. 


■Insaoh C. Harsch 


Vietnam repercussions 


Americans are taking their second major 
foreign policy failure of the century (In Indo- 
china) with deep and pervasive sadness - but 
without the recriminations which marked the 
previous failure, the 1949 collapse in China of 
the American-backed Oblong Kai-shek re- 
gime. 1 

Remarks overheard on the streets and in 
public places also tended to Indude an 
acceptance of the inevitability of the South 
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Vietnam and Cambodian failures: "I suppoae 
it was bound to happen.” But for the moat part 
people were saying: "I feel very sad about it," 
"I wish it didn't have to end this way, 1 ' “What 
apity All those refugees. .. .” 

In Washington the government continued 
■ ritualistically to ask for more mbney from 
Congress beyond the time whed-it could be ; 
expected to make any differ^/ . But any 
likelihood of congressional agreement ivati- 
' idled with newsred photogptphsof American 
military equipment abandoned intact and 
' ' I mmed iately mflble to the Communists withe 
beaches at D*Nang. /;■ rf-’ 




One. immediate spinoff effect was to slow 
down the processing in Washington of Israel's 
pending request for $2.5 billion In military and 
economic aid. 

The White House says the matter is “under 
review.” But it continues day after day to be 
“undo: review.” And so far there is no 
massfre demand rising from the public or the 
Congress for speeding the process. Any kind of 
foreign aid Is unpopular now , more unpopular 
that at any previous time since World War II. 

Possible boomerang 

Israel's decision to mount a major props- 

measures that reluctance accurately. But 
such a campaign might produce the opposite 
effect to the one desired. 

The President , has publicly criticized the 
Israeli position in .recent peace efforts as 
haying been ''Inflexible,” and the Egyptians 
have strengthened the President's hands by 
announcing that they will reopen the Suez 
Canal , on schedule and will extend the man- 
date for the UN peacekeeping force by 
another three months. Egypt has cultivated 
the image of the sincere seeker after, peace 
with considerable success. 


no evidence of any general anxiety, but ratltf 
a sense of relief that at least the drain « 
American resources has been staunched. 


Sense of relief 

American diplomats In private do not ah# 
the public gloom of their political lea#* 
Many a State Department official reeogmj 
that the Southeast Asia commitment has 
diyerted American attention and enerfir n* 
servicing the essentials of American torts* 
policy — the alliances with Western Eur«? 
and with Japan. 

The mere fact thatthecoramltroent in 
> CMiM isTinfefied fi expected to clear the 
for easier relations with the essential w*. 
who never approved of that adventure 
shared In its burden. 

Everyone wishes, of course, that the 
might have come with less human 
' Hence the pervading sadness. Butjw*$ 
serious thinkers about such matters 
, question 1a whether America has 
lesson from the experience which will 
similar mistakes in the future. 


French Premier 
immaculate 
political 
footwork 

ByJfam unlit 

Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Paris 

Outside his own country he 1 b virtually 
unknown, yet in France itself his is a name to 
conjure with: Jacques Chirac, Prime Minister 
of France for the last 10 months. 

He Is tall and dapper. He has a slightly 
beaked nose, the only thing that cartoonists 
can properly latch on to. He is energetic and 
Indefatigable. (“Talking to him is like talking 
to someone with a train to catch,” said one 
official.) He works long hours before going 
hoipe to his family. (His wife is related to 
diplomat Baron de CourceJ, head of the 
French Foreign Office.) 

Above all he is ambitious. It is this vaulting 
ambition that has propelled him to carry out 
two political coups in the last year. 

The first was to become prime minister, for 
Mr. Chirac is a Gaullist, and the man who 
appointed him, the President, Valery GiBcard 
d'Estaihg, is an Independent Republican. Mr. 
Chirac, however, was solidly behind Mr. 
Giscard for the presidential election — thus 
incurring the enduring; wrath of*: WsJofloft^ 
Gaullist, Jacques Chaban Deimas, who was 
also a presidential candidate. 

For political services rendered, Mr. Giscard 
made Mr.. Chirac prime minister. This en 





Keystone 

French President Giscard D’Estalng with Prime Minister Jacques Chirac 


The party was presented with a fait ac- 
compli. The “barons” of the Gsuliist move- 
ment, mot like Michel Debre, Olivier Gui- 
chard, Couve de Murville, not to mention 
Alexandre SangiiinetU, the ousted secretary- 
general, at first were shocked, then angry, 
and at last acquiesced in a Move about which * 
they could do nbjhtag. Mr, Chaban Deimas, 
Upstaged ;btw*:again ^ Mw». Chirflft^bas*: 
retired muttering to resume his duties as 
Mayor of Bordeaux. 


without the glamour of old,, the party is st)ll 
the largest in Parliament. 

As Prime Minister, Mr. Chirac is the second 
most powerful man in France. For the 
moment he professes total loyalty to the 
person and the policies of the president — 10 
months being a abort time for his gratitude to 
haveriinout. 


to bide hte 

election is not uhtlUWl. . 

• . . . / . ! . I . But most obrervers of the FVehchi political 

4 raged large Sections of tba Gaullist party, • . S nce r, nd cou P> ^ Chlrac has been , scene think that tlje President would bo well 
which thought of Mr. Chirac’s act as a , bus ^ P utt f n R ow f» men In at a regional and advised to keep a wCry’ eye on tails Prime 

' local level. •. v.--: ■ 1 • MliUster: Mr. Chirac^ Undoubtedly a man 

To be Prime Minister and GeiiUlst party 1 worth watching, if only for the Jmmaculate- 
bpss at the age of 42 Is not bad going. Even tieasol his political footwork. . • ■ . ' 'i 


tM 


\ betrayal. Their rage was not lessened by the 
fact that it waa the first time since 195* that 
one oflhejr bwnvvas not in the presidential 
palace, toe Elyse^stte party, on«>e the proud 
banner-bearers ^ idr PreM^Ht; do Gaulle, fell 
Into petty squabbllngand dSariay. 

o&r t It wak time for Mr. Chirac’s second political 

It seems probable that neither gai ^copp; it was a superb piece of political 

ion nor the Congress will tor dppdrtunlsm, even if of dubious legality. One 

countenance again an overseas V^rlclay in December he sent out telegrams 


Soviet farm production slips from 1973 record 



dubious necessity aid probable {summoning the party's central committee for 

far from home shores, prudent .'Ll r 
foreign poticy wiU 


fropi tbe .fallure of the iMear American 
investment in IhdfcChlna, neither public nor 
Congress seematoshare that gtoMh^tereto;: 


is not likely to becoine a 
But in Us new famnOUy it will ^ 

morecautiouSasto^iikWttaat 1 ^- 


watchword M the State Departmenl-A^^ 

is not likely to become a 


i i 


a Saturday morning meeting (in itself an 
nheard of thing, since the French keep "le 
(Weekend Anglais") without telling anyone 
what it was about. At the meeting he had 
ftmself elected the party’s secretary-general 
: rrjiut like that. 


By the Associated Press 

Washington 

The Soviet Union Is making significant 
progress in turning out more meat, milk, and 
poultry for consumers in . spite of reduced 
grain harvests last year, according to a U.S. " 
Agriculture Department expert. 

The push by Moscow to put more of those 
products on Russian tables for some time as a 
sign that the Soviet Union probably will 
continue as a buyer of U.S. corn. 


i ; 
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“The major bright Bpot In the .Soviet farm 
scene last year was the gopd performance of 
the livestock sector; which continued to move 
ahead strongly” Fletcher Pope Jf., specialist 
in the department’s Economic Research Ser- 
vice'said.' ’ . * • 

Overall Soviet farm production dipped 3 to 4 
percent below 1978’s record as the result of 
grain harvests being smaller than expected/ 
but Mr, Pope Bald those harvests still were tine 
second largest in history. 


Lisbon to shun 
big-powers for 
third world? 

By Richard Mowrer 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Lisbon 

Out of NATO and Into the “third world" of 
nonaligned nations is the course left-leaning 
revolutionary Portugal appears to have set 
Itself. 

There Is no question at this time of putting 
Portugal Into the Soviet orbit - although in 
the long term this could happen If the 
Increasingly influential Moscow-line Commu- 
nists con tinue to make gains. 

Membership in the third world as a funda- 
mental objective of Portuguese foreign rela- 
tions has taken on a new dimension following 
the appointment of MaJ, Melo Antunes as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, replacing Mario 
Soares, the Socialist leader. 

Mqjor Antunes, a prominent member of the 
revolutionary Armed Forces Movement, is 
known for his view that although Portugal is 
geographically part of Europe, It has a great 
deal in common with the nonaligned countries 
of the third world, particularly In Africa. 
During a visit in Algeria he said he would like 
to see Portuguese foreign policy redefined on 
the basis of “rigorous nonalignment away 
from the big-power blocs.” 

Similar sentiments are thought to be shared 
by the all-powerful Supreme Revolutionary 
Council that has set up a new, more leftist 
Cabinet following the abortive mini-coup of 
March 11. As the most underdeveloped coun- 
try in Western Europe, Portugal's real place 
is with the emerging countries of the third 
world, a growing segment of Portuguese 
opinion appears to believe. 

Strong pro-Soviet sentiment, If it exists, is 
not much In evidence, fi^it anxiety and 
wariness about Soviet expansionism have 
faded, poaalbly.beca use the cold-war theme 
HUU InMi yfriBsetf'by'a regime that is now 
discredited, the Salazar-Caetano dictatorship. 

Portugal is still a member of NATO, But the 
links are badly frayed because of the inclusion 
In the Portuguese Government of at least two 
admitted members of the pro-Soviet Portu- 
guese Communist Party. Countries of the 
Atlantic alliance fear that given' thus nature and 
composition of the Portuguese revolutionary 
regime it will leak NATO sedreta to the 
Russians. ' 

If Portugal sticks toits present Course and 
disengages from NATO, it will do so even- 
tually, after duo deliberation, foreign analysts 
believe. Even from the Communist point of 
vie w It would not do toruah things, 

For as long as Portugal remains a number 
of the alliance Its eastern flank with Spain, not 
In NATO, Ib secure. Spain has no aggressive 
designs but Portuguese suspicions of their 
bigger neighbor have existed for generations. , 
The Russians have twice asked for naval 
support facilities on Portuguese ' territory — 
first in January and again In March. The first 
proposal was for port facilities for the Soviet 
A tiantic fishing fleetat Fjgucira de Fra, north 1 
of ; Lisbon^ The second was tar alternative 
facilities oft the Island at Madeira.. 5 
So far nothing has come of toe Russian 
initiatives, possibly .because of urgent NATO 
requests for explanations. But once out of 
NATOi Portugal- might well grapt port facil- 
ities to: toe Soviet fishing Abet a* Spain; bps 
done so since 1969, when the Canary Islands . 
werp made available to Soviet; trawlers. 

.. " . W..' C.l l 


said about Portugal's membership jq NATO: 
"We are pot in a hurry, this is a matter we do ' 
not want to raise at thls time, and tfie.^me 

applies to the American bfees In the Azor 

A similar note of caution hire recently .1^ 
expressed by toe radical leftist; Prime Min- 
ister, Brig. Gen.yasco Goncalvep. ; .. 

•i In the view of knowledgeable observers, tod 
Portuguese Communist Party has beep told 
by Moscow to ease toe presfiure and ks^P a'* 
low profile bectuise toe rapid leftward slide of : 
toe revolution. in P(^tog^ M alaktohjg Westr 
ern Europe 'and hampering the. CdptoidhliL 
parties there. 
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Crown tests U.S.-Hungary ties 

Budapest hints that further trade awaits 
return of medieval treasure from America 


By Eric Bourne 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Budapest 

The government here has just given a strong 
hint tliatfurthcr expansion of the recent trade 
boom between this outward-looking Commu- 
nist country and the U.S. could be hindered 
until the latter returns the ancient crown of 
Hungary's saint-king, Stephen. 

The crown and other royal jewels of 
Hungary's first Christian king have been in 
American hands since leaders of the Arrow 
Cross, the Hungarian fascist movement, took 
them out of the country as they fled from the 
Soviet forces in 1045 and passed them over to 
tho American Army. 

It Is many years since the Hungarians 
lodged any official request for restitution of 
these thousand-year-old symbols of their 
nationhood. 

At last week's Communist Party congress, 
however, Foreign Minister Frigyes Puja said 
that though trade and cultural exchanges with 
the U.S. hod intensified in the last few years, 
the relationship could not yet be described as 
normal. 

As well as what he calls economic dis- 
crimination, other problems, he said, await 
settlement , including the crown jewels. 

It was Hungary’s first official public refer- 
ence to the issue since the mid-1960s when 
Budapest gave up asking for the crown and 
Instead made a golden replica on view Blnce In 
the National Museum here. 


One policy 
for all our 


The most serious obstacle to normalizing 
relations was removed In 1971 when Josef 
Cardinal Mindszenty left Hungary after his 15 
years sanctuary in the American embassy 
here. This was followed by Hungary's settle- 
ment of American property compensation 
claims and Washington's return of $10 million 
worth of Hungarian gold also looted by the 
Nazis as World War II ended. 

The crown, however, remained. It Is a 
sensitive issue involving strong popular na- 
tional feelings. In recent years visiting Amer- 
ican officials and politicians have generally 
felt these emotions should be recognized 
regardless of the ideological differences be- 
tween the two countries. 

Last year an American mission of top 
administration trade officials and executives 
of some of America’s largest business corpo- 
rations had successful talks here on long-term 
trado expansion and prospects for Joint 
ventures between Hungarian and U.S. firms. 

This mission subsequently recommended to 
then-Presldent Richard Nixon that the crown 
jewels be returned to promote an atmosphere 
favorable to trade. 

This view has several times been endorsed 
by visiting American senators and bankers 
concerned with the promotion of trade with 
Eastern Europe, including Hungary. But thus 
far, no action has been taken, posBlbly 
because of turmoil in the White House. 

Despite this, however, exchanges between 
the U.S. and Hungary last year reached a post- 


St. Stephen’s crown: lost symbol of nationhood 


war peak. American sales here rose more than 
twice the 1972 level. 

Possibilities of still greater advance, how- 
ever, were underlined in February this year 
when a consortium headed by an affiliate of 
the First National City Bank of New York, the 
London Citicorp International Bank, Ltd., 
granted the Hungarian National Bank a five- 
year loan of $100 million. 

It was seen as a mark of the Hungarian 
National Bank's high credit rating on the 
Eurodollar market that the loan was over- 
subscribed by 40 banks In seven countries 
prior to the closing date. 

. In spring a branch of the First National City 
Bank's Moscow office will be opened here to 


conduct direct contacts with Hungary's na- 
tional foreign trade banks. 

At the Hungarian congress, party chief 
Janos Kadar criticized American and Wot 
European Common Market obstacles to Hun- 
garian trade outlets, including the limitation 
written into the U.S. trade bill that caused tfae 
Soviet Union to disown the 1972 pact. 

At stake for Hungary, as for other East bloc 
states, was most-favored-natlon treatment for 
its exports to the U.S. Its further delay iso 
major source of disappointment here. In the 
Hungarian view its continued absence not onfy 
impedes increased trade. More significantly, 
It holds up joint ventures that aro seen as the 
key to advance. 
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Comecon revises goals 
to meet energy crunch 

High fuel weigh on Eastern bloc economy 
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By Eric Bourne 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Budapest 

The world's energy crisis could not have 
come at a worse time for the still industrial- 
izing countries of East Europe. 

For several years the East Europeans have 
been industrializing their economics — which 
are heavily dependent on Soviet raw materials 
— with the help of Western technology. At the 
same time, most of them have also worked to 
raise their domestic standards of living. 

But over the past months the East Eu- 
ropeans have been confronted with: 

• Soaring world prices (which at first they 
tried somehow to avoid). 

« An end to the old easy terms for Soviet oil 
and raw materials. 

• The consequent possibility of a slowdown 
in the politically important growth of con- 
sumor welfare. 

Now the East Europeans are making major 
adjustments in their next five-year plans (tho 
overall blueprints which will guide their 
economies through the latter part of this 
decade), judging by recent Comecon deci- 
sions on how to deal with the new world 
economic situation. 

The result is likely to be a more integrated 
Comecon (the Soviet bloc economic commu- 
nity) with the Soviets giving the East Eu- 
ropeans credits and other aids in exchange for 
the East Europeans doing more business 
within the bloc — especially with the Soviets. 

Nowhere Is the impact of these prospective 



radical changes more apparent than here In 
Hungary — the bloc's forerunner in more 
market-geared economics since the late 1960s. 
Hungary has successfully combined its New 
Economic Mechanism (NEM) with a social 
policy which has improved the country's 
overall standard of living. 

"We were taken by surprise by the unex- 
pected dimensions of the crisis,” concedes 
one of Hungary's able economic thinkers. "It 
has imposed pressure on the economy as a 
whole.” 

The world oil crisis forced the Soviets to 
raise their fuel prices to the East Europeans. 
Although these will still be below the current 
world level, they have thrown a heavy burden 
on the East European economies and have 
necessitated drastic recasting of the five-year 
plans starling next year. 

- Moreover, new prices in tho five-year plans 
will no longer bo set In advance. They will be 
adjusted from year to year according to a five- 
year average of world levels. 

To help Its allies over the first shock — and 
also to help avoid possible political backlash 
from any threat to the standard ol living — the 
U.S.S.R. has offered credits and other facil- 
ities. The new fuel prices also will be 
answered by similar price adjustments for 
East European goods delivered to the Soviet 
Union. 

(In Hungary's case, prices of its exports to 
the U.S.S.R. aro to be raised by some 15 to 20 
percent on machinery and other Industrial 
items and almost 30 percent on farm prod- 
ucts.) 

Economists here say it 1 b essential for 
Hungary also to cut back on its current wide 
range of products and concentrate on those for 
which its resources and skills are best suited. 
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N. Ireland’s convention 


How Eire could 
help the North 
find peace 

By Jonathan Harsclt 

Special correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Dublin 

Whether a settlement emerges for Northern Ireland from 
the constitutional convention due to be elected there May 1 
may depend to a large extent on what the Republic of Ireland 
does. 

A breakthrough would come if the republic found some way 
to deal with several hundred wanted members of the illegal 
Irish Republican Army (IRA) now sheltered in the south. 

At present men known to have committed bombings and 
murders in Northern Ireland and Britain cannot be extradited 
from or prosecuted in the republic for these offenses. 

New laws to enable prosecution were promised by Dublin IB 
months ago. The Trlsh Government now says no changes can 
be expected before July at the earliest. And It rules out 
extradition for the IRA men entirely. 

The republic’s Communications Minister Conor Cruise 
O’Brien acknowledges that another Important change (from 
the North's point of view) would be to Introduce a new 
constitution in the South. But he says this is unlikely to take 
place for another three years at the least. The present 
Constitution is bitterly resented by Northern Protestants 
because It claims jurisdiction over the North. 

So plans for setting up the constitutional convention in the 
North will go ahead without any substantial help from the 
republic. 

Whether concessions come from Dublin in time could 
decide the convention’s outcome and the North's future. 
According to many politicians on both sides of the border, the 
republic’s failure to respond was the major reason for the 
collapse one year ago of the North’s five-month long 
experiment in power-sharing between the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic communities. 

The North's British administrators hope the convention will 
succeed in drafting some. new formula for power-sharing. 

But hard-line northern Protestants have already made up 
their minds about Northern Ireland’s political future: no 
powovsbarlng with the Roman Catholics, and so no real need 
for discussions. 

These Protestants argue that Catholics who favor uniting 
Ireland cannot take part in administering the British province 
of Northern Ireland. 

Hard-line Protestants, however, go along with the idea of 
elections which they expect to win by an overwhelming 
majority. 

Extremist Catholics oppose even the elections. The 
provisional wing of the IRA argues that the elections are 
gerrymandered— because an artificial segment of Ireland Is 
being consulted about an Isbuo which affects the entire island. 

The "Pro vos ” will not participate in the elections and are 
pledged to wrecking the new convention. They would only 
recognize on all-Ireland convention free from any British 
control; ' 

Northern Ireland’s British administrators had hoped that 
top provisional IRA men would contest the elections 
themselves — a hope shared by IRA leader David O’Connell. 
These hopes persisted on both sides despite the continuing 
sectarian murders of Catholics by Protestant extremists. 

But instead of electioneering, the provos now threaten to 
restart their guerrilla war. They deny that they called a 
cease-fire. Instead they say there is a bilateral truce which 
depends on the willingness and sincerity of the British 
Government to withdraw Its forces from Ireland, 

The IRA still demands a British declaration of Intent to 
withdraw over a set period, a general amnesty for IRA 
prisoners, and acceptance of -the principle of all-Ireland 
elections to decide the island’s future. 
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newcomers, . moving to 
Merseyside in the past three years 
and both very happy that they 
did so. 

How is it then that Merseyside is 
attracting new business and 
industry t large and small, and 
keeping its old friends? 

COMMUNICATIONS»8ECOND 
TO NONE 

Roads: Merseyside is now a well 
integrated part of the national 
motorway network. Distribution is 
efficient and speedy with direct 
motorway links to' ail parts of the 1 
country. . . 

Rail: Electrified lines provjde a 
travelling time between Liverpool and 
London of only 214 hours. The local 
rail network — already extensive — 

Is being improved with under-city and 
under-Mersey extensions. 

Air: Seven airlines operate from 
Liverpool Airport handling domestic 
and International flights. ^. .. 

Sea: Merseyside’s port complex which 
handles more deep sea exports than 
any other British port extends for 11 
miles. Liverpool has the country’s 
largest and most modern container 
port at Seaforth together with a 
second container port and the British 
Rail freightliner terminal at Gareton. 

In some areas port production Is up 
by 30ft. 

A LARGE POOL OF LABOUR 
AVAILABLE 

There are 1,600,000 people living In 
Merseyside and hundreds of thousands 
more in surrounding new towns and 
urban areas: 700,000 of these work 
in Merseyside which is now considered 
a key industrial and commercial 


advantage of prospective employers. 

PLENTY OF DEVELOPMENT 
SITES AND ESTATES 

The Industrial Development Office 
maintains a comprehensive register of 
all industrial and commercial sites and 
property within the county. Its 
services are available to oil existing 
and prospective companies 
considering expansion on Merseyside. 

GRANTS AND ASSISTANCE 
Merseyside, a Special Development 
Area, offers the full range of 
GOVERNMENT financial Incentives 
including regional development grants 
at 22% and selective financial 
assistance. 
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By R. Norman Msthany. stall photographer 

Ukraine wheat: huge Investments swell the granary 

Soviet agriculture lags 

Ry Elizabeth Pond sector. He noted with approval the Kremlin’s 

Staff correspondent of recognition in 1065 that “a liarmonlously 

The Christian Science Monitor developed agriculture is a prerequisite to 

Moscow planned and balanced growth of Uie economy 
A leading Soviet official now is questioning in general." 
low returns on the massive Soviet investments In the decode since then Moscow has 
in agriculture of the past decade. earmarked 190 billion rubles for farm ma- 

in a speech this week that Western observ- chlnery, fertilizer, irrigation, higher farm 
ers believe indicates fundamental rethinking wages, and higher crop and moat purchase 
of the whole program, Fyodor D. Kulakov prices. This is more than total farm in- 
repeatedly mentioned the inadequacy of re- vestment for the previous 35 years, and 
turns on agricultural investments. represents ■ more than one-fifth of current 

Mr. Kulakov is the Communist Party central capital outlays, 
committee secretary in charge of agriculture Western analysts approve the 1965 decision 
and Is regarded by some Kremlinologtsts as a to invest heavily in agriculture as economi- 
possible successor to party chief Leonid cally sound. They regard Stalin’s earlier 
Brezhnev. His speech occupied a full page in squeezing of the peasantry to build industry as 
both the party newspaper Pravda and the disastrous for the countryside. And they 
government newspaper, Izvestla, March 25. regard Nikita S. Khrushchev's later flip-flop 
Mr. Kulakov's speech came in a major directives to farms— without significant farm 
meeting in Moscow this week of party officials investment — ns irrational, 
and agricultural experts from all over the Western economists have consistently 
country. The meeting was devoted to celebra- raised the same doubts that Mr. Kulakov now 
ting the tenth anniversary of the new agrarian is expressing, however, about the profitability 

policy of March, 1965, and to discussing future of the specific investment programs chosen, 
agrarian policy. Observers linked the meeting They point out that although Soviet agrlcul- 
to the almost-completed formation of the new ture now is the most heavily subsidized in the 
1976-1980 five-year-plan. world — with price supports soaring to an 

The major thrust of Mr. Kulakov’s speech estimated 18 billion rubles lost year, of 5 
ftirfhn “rHfl'ifcfrrri mrr a ?rf*? “t.tflf. percent of the national income — • the Soviet 
1965 shift In agricultural policy. Huge in- ' fklhll/sllllhasto pay more than an American, 
vestments since then have significantly raised British, or French family for a basic staple 
Soviet production of grain, chickens, eggs, diet. 

and beef. The income of collective farmers has Western economists also question Soviet 
been raised to a level much closer to urban priorities and neglect of village roads and 
incomes — to a level, in fact, that Western sorely needed transportation. Instead, MoS- 
economists regard as comparable to the cow favors grandiose irrigation projects that 
urban-rural gap in many Western Industrial- would be loss-taking in North America, 
ized nations. . Mr. Kulakov did not criticize any specific 

All this is old hat by now, however. What Investment programs. And he singled out 
was new in Mr. Kulakov’s speech was the Irrigation projects for praise. It is unclear, 
high-level criticism of the low profitability of therefore, Just how he would reorient in- 
current agricultural investment. vestment to achieve higher returns. 

Mr. Kulakov did not give any statistics, at Mr. Kulakov did point, to shortcomings, 
least In the published version of his speech, however, in inadequate use of available 
But Soviet figures published elsewhere show machinery, waste of fertilizer through inv 
only a 0.42 ruble Increase in production for- proper storage, and lack of trained Specialists, 
every one ruble invested in public agriculture He also talked of the need to expand flagging 
in the 1666-68 period — with an oven lower sugar beet and vegetable production and to 
return since then. continue the new program of Industrializing 

However critical Mr. Kulakov was about farming through specialization, giant merg- 
farm investment returns, he heartily endorsed ers , and establishment of inter-farm process- 
the basic need for heavy investment in this Ing enterprises. 
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Rhodesian guerrillas undermined 


By Geoffrey God sell 
Overseas news editor of 
Tho Christian Science Monitor 

A Rhodesian special tribunal's decision 
supporting Prime Minister Ian Smith’s re- 
arrest of one of the country's top African 
nationalist leaders, the Rev. Ndabaningi Sith- 
ole, could mean: 

■ Either a complete breakdown of efforts to 
get under way between Mr. Smith’s white- 
minority government and Rhodesian African 
nationalists a constitutional conference open- 
ing the door to fairer African participation in 

★UK. Press 

Continued from Page I 

price increases to cover the rising costs of 
newsprint, then, is viewed as the only tempo- 
rary means of economic survival, and nearly 
every major paper lias raised its price. 

But the upper level for newspaper prices 
may have been reached. Many British house- 
holds have long bought more than one jiaper, 
which Is said to explain tho country's ability to 
support a large and diverse press. However, If 
prices continue to soar, publishers worry that 
readers will be forced to give up the hnbit of 
buying more than one paper a day. 

As a result, the industry is increasingly 
turning to automated printing techniques that 
demand smal ler labor forces. 

Tliis, in turn, has set off a series of bitter, 
disputes with printers unions. Some of the 
confrontations, like a conflict over pay differ- 
entials with printers in February, have threat- 
ened to close down the whole of London's daily 
press. 

A central issue is the determination of 
unions to protect jobs when new techniques 
appear to make them obsolete. The Daily 
Mirror is currently involved in a dispute with 
one union following the dismissal of 1,750 
warehousemen. 

It the stoppage continues, the Mirror could 
be the first of a series of newspapers forced to 
close, To stave oft such a possibility, Prime 
’ Minister Harold Wilson last year established a 
royal commission to study the London news- . 
paper Industry's difficulties and to suggest 
ways in which the Industry might be revived 
without losing Jobs. - 

*S. Vietnam collapses 

Continued from Page L 

"I've never seen so many Vietnamese ask 
me how they can get out of the country/' he 
said. "I think that if they had a way to get out 
on a ship or- by plane, half the people in the 
city Would leave.” 

Diplomats in Saigon were intrigued by a 
French News Agency report from Hanoi that 
seemed to Indicate that the North Vietnamese 
will not press the advantage they now hold and 
push all the way toward Saigon. 

Jean Thoraval, correspondent for the 
Agence France -Presse in the North Vietnam- 
ese capital, wrote that some observers in 
Hanoi "not that the gains made in the current 
offensive could impose their own political 
limits." ' 

"Pressing forward at this time could bring 
the risk of political setbacks, and It seems, that 
this factor is being taken into account both in 
Hanoi and by the Provisional Revolutionary 
Goveniment (PRG) of South Vietnam,” Wrote 
Mr. Thoraval. - 

He said it was "noteworthy that Hanoi, the 
PRG, and the ‘third force' in South' Vietnam 
have all stated in recent days that the last act 


the country’s politics — even black-majority 
rule. , 

• Or a speeding up on the movement toward 

those talks, from which would be excluded 
Mr. Sithole's Zimbabwe African National 
Union (ZANU). 

The first alternative Is outwardly the more 
likely, since the umbrella nationalist organiza- 
tion, the African National Council (ANC) — 
into which both Mr. Sithole's ZANU and 
Joshua Nkomo's rival Zimbabwe African 
People’a Union (ZAPU) have been merged - 
bos said it will not negotiate with Mr. Smith 
unless Mr. Sithole is released, 

But Mr. Sithole’s supporters in ZANU and 
elsewhere fear that the second alternative is 
the one unfolding. 



Mr. Sithole and ZANU have been respon- 
sible for most of the guerrilla activity against 
the Smith regime in Rhodesia. This activity 
was mounted mainly from neighboring Zam- 
bia and was directed from there by ZANU 
chairman Herbert Chitepo. (Mr. Sithole Is 
ZANU president). 

Last month Mr. Chitepo was killed by a land 
mine outside his home in the Zambian capital, 
Lusaka. Moat of the rest of the ZANU 
leadership outside Rhodesia, including the 
guerrilla organizers, gathered in Lusaka for 
Mr. Chitepo's funeral, were subsequently 
arrested by Zambian President Kuanda - 
officially for questioning about Mr. Chitepo’s 
murder. 


setUemetit hased on the Paris agreements 
following, the departure of South Vietnam’s ' 1 
President Thleu,” ^ 



Mr. Kuanda reportedly favors Mr. Nkona 
over Mr. Sithole as the black Rhodadanv 
authentic and more representative leader 
The Zambian President is said to feel thg 
ZANU’s guerrilla operations have been an 
obstacle to negotiated compromise between 
blacks and whites in Rhodesia. 

Mr. Sithole’s supporters say President 
Kuanda — through his arrests — has robbed 
Mr. Sithole of his all-important guerrilla card. 
The suspect South Africa may now pm 
pressure on Mr. Smitli to release Mr. Sithole, 
despite Tuesday '8 court decision. This would 
give the ANC a fnce-saving ronson to reopen 
talks with Mr. Smith — with Mr. Sithole on the 
sidelines deprived of the guerrilla card or 
lever which hod been his strength. 
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Vietnam aid: 
Does Ford 

really want it? 


By Robert P. Hey 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

As dimensions of the South Vietnamese rout 
became visible, the Ford administration qui- 
etly has contacted two key senators to see 
whether it could obtain from Congress addi- 
tional military aid for Saigon. 

This newspaper has learned it was told there 
was virtually no chance, but that Congress 
would provide whatever aid the President 
asked for humanitarian and refugee help. 

The representative of Sen. Gale McGee (D) 
of Wyoming, longtime Vietnam war sup- 
porter, flatly told the White House it “could 
get anything It wanted for refugee and 
humanitarian aid, but when it comes to 
military assistance I don’t see how [it] can get 
one dime, particularly in light of the fact 
South Vietnamese troops abandoned such 
stores of military items and ammunition" In 


their headlong flight from northern provinces. 
The support of one-time supporters like 
Senator McGee would be essential. 

The representative of a moderate senator, 
whose help would be essential In obtaining 
swing votes, told the administration the oiily 
way the Ford administration would have even 
a slim chance of military aid approval was for 
the President himself to lead an all-out drive 
in Congress with strong behind-the-scenes 
lobbying as well as public statements. 

However, most congressional sources be- 
lieve even this would fail. Says one who in the 
past has supported the war: "If the White 
House launched an all-out effort they might 
come up with 42 to 44 votes. But I can’t see 
them coming up with any more than that” — 
leaving a majority in opposition, 

While the White House was feeling out 
congressional possibilities, at least one other 
member of Congress on his own was issuing a 
similar report to the administration. 


One reason Congress is unlikely to approve a 
presidential request, he said, is that despite 
Mr. Ford's public statements it does not 
believe he really wants It. Says one congres- 
sional source in typical comment: "We’re 
getting the feeling up here that he's aban- 
doned the idea of military aid ." 

This sour co and others insisted the White 
House has done no persistent day-to-day 
lobbying on the issue, has held no briefings for 
congressional members beyond the lead- 
ership, and has no White House task force 
working on details of such a proposal. In the 
absence of such action, Capitol Hill sources 
say, Congress has concluded the President is 
more interested In appearing to seek aid than 
in actually obtaining it. 

All congressional sources in contact with the 
Ford administration Insisted Congress will 
take no action without strong presidential 
leadership. 
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A small boy 
caught in 
war’s whirlpool 

By Daniel Southerland 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Saigon 

Hung, a 12-year-old among the last of the 
refugees to leave the fallen city of Da Nang, 
thinks he is on vacation in Saigon. But slowly 
he is beginning to comprehend that he may 
never see his mother, brothers, and sisters 
again. 

Hung’s story is that of untold tens of 
thousands of Vietnamese caught in a massive 
movement of refugees. One refugee after 
another tells of losing contact with loved ones 
in the midst of a precipitous retreat of Saigon 
government forces from province after prov- 
ince. 

Hung was found with tear-reddened eyes 
looking through a porthole on the American 
freighter Pioneer Contender as it left Da Nang 
last Friday night loaded with nearly 0,000 
people. The ship could have taken as many os 
2,000 more, but there was such panic among 
the refugees that it prevented orderly board- 
ing. It took 10 hours to load the ship. 

"There was no way to tell them that if they 
calmed down, more could get on," s aid Tom 
Mails, an American teacher of English at the 
University of Hue, who found Hung on the ship 
and brought him to Saigon. 

Given the chaos that prevailed in the bay of 
Da Nang, it Is a small miracle that Hung ever 
got onboard. He said that his mother put him 
on a sampan at dockside in Da Nang. Then, 
With people pushing and shoving all around 
her, his mother was knocked Into the water. 

. The boy never saw his mother or his five 
deters and brothers again. Thp sampan took 
hbh to a-barge'that was tied to the Pioneer - 
Contender, and fincdly someone handed him 
up Onto the gangplank of the ship. 

Throughout the tprrlble .struggle to board 
the ship, Hung held tight to a small dog naried • 
KHd and two shoulder bags this mother had ' 
packed for him. He also had a backpack filled 
with rice bowls carefully wrapped in crushed 
paper, along with cooking utensils and chop- 
sticks. The Bhoiflder bags contained rice, 
canned meat, and his eldest brother’s high- 
schoolbooks. 1 

Hung said that his mother owned a shop 
where she sold sundry dry goods on the main. 
;gtfeet In Da Nang. She was likely to have " 
earped an above-average ihcome to have 
afforded what sampan owners were charging - 
; — as much as s6,000 plasters ($40), which is a 
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Vietnam: vale of tears 


lot of money in Vietnam — to haul a family 
from dockside to the barge tied up next to the 
Pioneer Contender. 

Many of those who made their way to the 
ship were civil servants, policemen, and their 
families, people who might have the most to 
fear from a Communist trice-over. 

But as Hung left Da Nang there was no 
immediate clanger from Communists, only the 
danger that one might be trampled or shoved 
into the water by the panic-stricken people on 
sampans and barges. 

American officials estimate that 11 people 
were thrown into the water. The women 
among them are likely to have drowned, 
because Vietnamese women usually cannot 
swim. 

Occasionally rumors that the ship was going 
to leave In Just a tew minutes swept over the 
5,000 people in the barge, and they surged 
toward the only gangplank. The ship’s crew 
separated the frenzied, screaming people with 
fire hoses In an attempt to calm them, but, if 
anything, this simply caused more panic and 
confusion. 

Hundreds of small boats tried to approach 
the already overloaded barge and two other 
barges tried to tie up next to it. An American 
civilian hacked at the lines attaching these 
boats and barges to the big barge. 

American Marines dressed in civilian 
clothes fired shots into the air and Into the 
water to chase off the boats. Had they 
unloaded all the people they were carrying, It , 
might have taken days to load the ship. And 
H me was running out. 

Looking down from the deck of the ship, Mr. 
Malia saw a teacher from the. faculty of - 
sciences at the University of Hue crouched in 
the barge with tears streaming down his face. 
The man and his family later made It onto the 
ship, but at that moment they obviouriy feared 
they might not. 

Mr. Malia told Hung that he and the boy 
would stay with a group of British Quakers 
working with Buddhist dey-care centers In 
Saigon. The boy's immediate reaction was to 
Hric : “Will they like my dog?” . 
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South Vietnamese troops 
fought mostly for a living 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

What went wrong with the Army of South 

Vietnam? . , 

A confidential study made for the United 
States defense attache’s office In Vietnam, 
now circulating on Capitol Hill, offers some 
answers. 

■«Jt is quite clear that South Vietnamese 
military personnel are forced to live at leas 
than reasonable subsistence levels and that 
performance and mission accomplishment are 
seriously affected. 

“Day to day survival in the face of worsen- 
ing economic conditions has caused a deterio- 
ration of performance, which cannot be 
permitted to continue If South Vietnamese 
military forces are to be considered a viable 
force.” 

This was written by the defense attache’s 
director of special studies after conducting 
6,660 interviews with officers and enlisted men 
in all four military regions between June IB 
and August 28, 1974. 

Since then, however, according to Pentagon 
sources the economic condition of the South 
Vietnamese armed forces has continued to 
deteriorate as inflation in the general econ- 
omy spiraled and military pay and other 
forms of compensation failed to keep up. 

This informant noted that while the reverses 
suffered by the armed forces in the north were 
most dramatic their effectiveness in the 
Mekong delta, to the south, had shrunk in 
such a way that the enemy had, without public 
notice, taken over countless outpOBts. The 
outposts were lost, this informant said, be- 
cause military personnel were too pre- 
occupied with scrounging for a living to do 
their military jobs. 

Here are some findings from the defense 
attache’s study: of those interviewed 88.42 
percent said the quality of their food wus 
insufficient; 37.15 that the quality of their 
housing was inadequate. 

Among officers 37.34 percent and among 
• ehHgt^d men 99.10 percent saty they would 
like outside jobs if they had time. 

Allowances from parents or relatives were 
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received by 23.17 of those questioned; 57 j] 
percent got money from working wives ^ 
dependents. 

Only R.65 said they would remain In 
armed services if they had a chance [« 
discharge. 

I11 summary the defense attache's stud) 
noted that B2 percent of tiie men said their t» 
and allowances were insufficient to meetb£ 
needs of food, clothing and shelter, and (ft 
these would hove to be doubled to mg 
minimum needs. 

Aggravating these problems is corruption, 
as indicated by the following statements 
individual enlisted men : 

"After receiving pay I must deliver the 
operational allowance to my battalion com- 
mander. ... 

"I do not offer any portion of my salary or 
pay any money for Any service, but my family 
had to offer bribes at the beginning, and an 
has to bribe the unit commander monthly u 
unknown sum of money 

"I have not been cheated of any part of mj 
salary, also 1 hnve not been obliged to give my 
contribution; but sometimes, once per coupk 
of months, I give some gift as a token of my 
appreciation to my unit commander. . . . 

“Each month, when my mother visits hk, 
she presents a gift of great vnlue to my uaft 
commander, ns a request for some favor (1 
myself." 
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South Vietnam: tragic country that defeated itself 


By Daniel Southerland 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Saigon 

Without putting up a fight in most places, 
the Saigon government now has lost more than 
half Its territory, four of its eleven regular 
infantry divisions, and equipment and muni- 
tions worth many hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

What started out two weeks ago as a massive 
"strategic redeployment" of troops has 
turned into a rout. President Thieu’s decision 
to withdraw his forces from the Central 
Highlands and from northernmost Quang Tri 
Province set in motion an "unraveling" 
process, and no one knows where it will end. 

The fall of two major cities — Hue and Da 
Nang — was preceded by a collapse of 
government self-confidence and authority in 
the northernmost pari of the country. At 
every turn of events, troops and equipment 
were not lacking, but leadership was. 

By the time Hue had fallen, the government 


had the remnants of two infantry divisions and 
most of a marine division plus several ranger 
battalions and an untold number of territorial 
forces in the port city of Da Nang. But no one 
could get them organized for the defense of 
the city, and it appears that no one ever really 
tried. 

Da Nang, South Vietnam’s second largest 
city, was defeated before the North Vietnam- 
ese even arrived. Panic was so widespread 
that it constantly disrupted efforts by Amer- 
ican ships and an American civilian airline to 
evacuate refugees by sea and air. 

On Saturday, South Vietnamese troops 
stormed a World Airways Jet which was 
attempting to take aboard refugees at the Da 
Nang airport. They blocked the runway with 
trucks, jeeps, and bicycles and fired at the 
plane as it attempted t take off. 

In the end, the ships and planes brought 
fewer than 90,000 people out of a city which 
was jammed with more than a million 
inhabitants, troops, and refugees. Most of the 
troops apparently never got out. 


In addition to losing Inrge numbers of troops 
in Da Nang, the government forces left to the 
North Vietnamese huge quantities of equip- 
ment, including most of their planes and 
helicopters in the First Air Force Division. 

Elsewhere in the northern part or the 
country, aerial photographs showed mile after 
mile of abandoned trucks, tanks, and other 
equipment along the roads. 

The losses in the northern sector are said to 
have created a mood of extreme pessimism 
among many of the officers at the headquar- 
ters of the Joint General Staff in Saigon. Some 
say that President Thieu’s credibility has been 
shattered. 

Some observers now are concerned that the 
same kind of panic which swept Da Nang 
could gradually trice hold in the area around 
Snigbn itself. 

"I can now imagine Saigon falling before 
Phnom Penh,' 1 said a Vietnamese journalist to 
several colleagues. A week or two ago, such a 
comment would have caused laughter. This 
time no one laughed. 


In the meantime, Western Intelligence 
analysts say tiiat the North Vietnamese are 
“pouring" war material into South Vietnam at 
a rapid rate, with much of it going directly 
Into Military Region III, the region which 
embraces Saigon. 

Some American government employees in 
Saigon are packing their personal household 
effects and some are thinking of sending their 
wives out of the country. 

Many senior Army officers, who undoubt- 
edly have a better idea of how far the 
deterioration has gone, are looking to the 
United States for help, particularly now that 
Gen. Frederick C. Weyand, the U.S. Army 
Chief of Staff, is visiting Saigon. 

"We’re all looking to Lhe results of the 
Weyand visit,” sold one staff officer. 

“If nothing but words come out of It, we’re 
lost.” 

General Weyand was reported by well- 
informed sources to bo "shocked” by what he 
has learned in briefings about the retreat of 
the South Vietnamese Army. 
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DREAM HOMES 

27 HIGH STREET, LEAMINGTON SPA 
TEL.2426S 

Home Demonstration ot All Equipment 





your old furniture taken in part exchange 


JOHN GOULD 

THE WARWICK BOOK SHOP 

9, High St, Warwick Tel. 42904 

a/so af 

THE LEAMINGTON BOOK SHOP 

27, Regent St, Leamington Sj». Tel. 35582 

’ Book* for' All Tuteauid Holiday Redding 
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ROGERS KNIGHT 

Your Clothes Say A Lot 
About You 
Let Rogers Knight 
Say A Little More 
at 

114 PARADE. LEAMINGTON 8PA 
37 HIGH 8T., STRATFORD 
18 PAR80N8 STREET, BANBURY 
18 HIGH ST., LYMINOTON, HANTS 

Comer Seat Restaurant 

1 WARWICK ROAD KENILWORTH 


ENGLAND 



MODERN FURNITURE 


UNIT FURNITURE 


A. H. HAYES & CO. 

8, BEDFORD STREET, LEAMINGTON SPA 
42, WARWICK ROAD, KENILWORTH 


LUftft 

P«LY 


Open Until 6i30 P.M. 

Tele. 54408 
England 


WARWICK DOLL MUSEUM 

V18ITOR8 ARE WELCOME 



MORNING COFFEE 
LUNCHEONS 
AFTERNOON TEAS 
GRILLS SERVED 
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GARDEN FURNITURE 




the travel people 

See Yellow Pages I 
lor your local office [ 

Head Office: York House, Clarendon Avanue, Leamington Spa 
Tal. (0926) 34411 





42 Regent St. 
Leamington Spa 
Telephone 21759 


for superb, shoes and handbag a... 
always in a multitude of. glorious 
colour . v.;.../ ' : . V 

112, PARADE; : ' LEAMINGTON SPA , ' /. 


CARPETS ETC. 

QUALITY CARPETS /: 

HOMES * OFFICES • SPECIAL CAME HOMES 

. •' Expert fitting; - . V' 
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, OFFICE 
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* Duplicators 
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* Machines for hire 

Leamington Typewriter 
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Middle East 


Canal opening 
raises hopes 
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By John K. Cooley 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


“The danger of war [in the Middle East] has 
probably been averted — at least until July.” 

This was the response of one highly quali- 
fied Western diplomat here to Egyptian 
President Sadat's announcement that he will 
reopen the Suez Canal next June 5, and his 
parallel promise that Egypt will renew the 
mandate of the UN peacekeeping force in 
Sinai for another three monthB. 

The canal's reopening is a muIti-biUion- 
doliar Easter present for world consumers, 
traders, and oil and financial circles. Closure 
of the canal In June, 1907, has so far coat the 
world economy over $li billion, according to 
UN estimates made here. 

Mr. Sadat’s decisions, and his suggestion 
that the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLG) be represented at the Geneva peace 
conference by the Arab League caused great 
satisfaction among Western observers and 
Arab moderates. 

An Israeli spokesman admitted that reopen- 
ing the canal — even though Cairo specified 
after Mr. Sadat’B speech that Israeli-flag ships 
would not be permitted passage — Is a 
"positive sign.” 

Syria, the Palestine guerrillas, Libya, and 
other Arab radicals almost totally Ignored the ' 
decisions Sunday, though President Sadat 
announced them Saturday night. 

. "They have more drawbacks than advan- 
tages for us/ 1 grumbled Zuhelr Mohsen, chief 
Of- the military department of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) in Damascus. ' 
Syria has given no Indication of Its intentions 
to renew or pot the mmtdate of the UN forces 
to Golan which expires to Mhy r : ^ . 

V * The Arab radicals tend to feel that Mr. padrt- 
has tended to act only to Egypt’s own Interest, 
and ydth a view to encouraging the United 
States to continue ' the peacemaking efforts 
suspended when U.S. Secretary of Stale 
Henry A. Kissinger's peace mission stumbled 
fnlateMarch. 

In bis broadcast speech Saturday: right, 
President: Sadat reversed all Mb previous 




Israel fails 

in attempt to 
mollify U.S. 
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Suez Canal: soon to be a bustling waterway again 


statements that the Suez Canal could not 
safely be reopened until Israeli forces made 
further withdrawals from their Sinai positions 
near the canal banks. 

"Some may expect from me, emotionally, to 
keep the Suez Cansl dosed," said Mr. Sadat, 
"but I shall do the exact opposite. ... We 
will open the Suez Canal [on June 6, anniver- 
sary of the 1967 war with Israel, when it was 
closed] for the benefit of our people and for 
that of the world. 

"We are able to protect it as we are able to 
protect the canal cities we have undertaken to 
rebuild. ... We possess a deterrent capacity 
-jtytot makes ,dur enemy think twice or three 
times before any rashness. •, . , Any attack on 
a single position on the canal or the canal 
towns will be met with deter rre nee which will 
be even more painful." 

Closure of the canal caused the greatest 

TndStfG^^Ses. Affirtnt'br(_ _ r 
oil prices. But the use of supertankers to carry 


oil around Africa had lowered the cost per ton 
to between $5.75 and 15.92 from the Persian 
Gulf to Rotterdam. While a smaller tanker 
passing through the canal would have cost the 
shipper about $6.45 a ton, according to one UN 
estimate. 

This estimate was baaed on assumption of a 
50 percent Increase in canal tolls. But Egypt’s 
Suez Canal Authority has said tolls would be 
revised so as to be competitive with super- 
tanker rates. 

But since the price of ship bunkering fuel 
has quadrupled, together with other world oil 
prices, since October, 1973, supertanker 
transport costs have gone far higher and made 
the canal route much cheaper. - 

Egypt's plans for Improving the canal call 
for accommodation of tankers of 160,000 tons 
by 1980 and 'of 250.000 tons by 1RB2 or so. 
Egypt's published expectations of canal reve- 
nues to 1980 are about 

" 7 r the 

Canal’s operation. 


A new premier and cabinet in Turkey 


By Geoffrey GodseU 
\ Overseas i^Vffledltqr of .. •; 

'jfoto ChririUm Sdehce Mtoltdr .. 

■ If the new Coali tiori Cabinet: put together by 
Turkish Premier-Designate Stqeyman Demi- ' 
■rql gets expected vote Of confidence to the 
Grand National Ateembly. lt will mean !. , \ . 

* No |tttly change to Turkish policy on 


former Premier, is usually described as pro- 
American, but Turkish public opinion would . 
not allow, him -to be more conciliatory pr 
compromising on the Cyprus and U.S.-aid 
issues than have been his predecessors. 


• No dgnlfican 

in Turkey urid^r 


k Dwalrel's premiership 


■ ^ :8tan ^ !" , ^an tolder his 

reafctlpti to. the cutoff of United Statesaid to ^ ^ ^ ' 04,01 


Tm;key:by 'too (J.S/ GttoBtete. SJr . Detaireljia' 


IrmaH. Thp latter had been in office for over 
five. months. : ' : ; *■ \ 




x 








The uncertainties attending Mr. Demlrel’s 
. pf emlerahip stem from : 

1. H1b having succeeded in putting together 
a parliamentary majority only by bringing 
Into coalition four parties of sometimes diver- 
ging political views and approach. These are: 
his own right-dteentet Justice Parly; the 
very conservative National Salvation Party; 
the right-wing Republican Reliance Party;- 
and the extreme right-wing National Action 
Party.. ; \. 


By Dana Adnms Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of ‘ 

The ChriBtlnn Science Monitor .i . ( 
Wftshlngtci 

An Israeli effort to blame Egypt for the 
breakdown of step-by-step talks on an lnterlq 
settlement by releasing maps claiming to 
show both Israeli and Egyptian maximum 
Sinai concessions has further irritated Amo- 
lean officials. 

Release of the maps was part of a major 
effort by Israel to offset Ford administration * 
anger at what is seen here as Israeli inflex- 
ibility during the talks. But It has only 
succeeded In adding to U.S. displeasure. . 

An authoritative source says that the maps 
published by the Israeli Embassy on Marti 
27 were never given to the American delega- 
tion In Jerusalem. 

"They just pulled out a map and indicated In 
a general way that this was the gist of wh* 
they were willing to do," the source explain. 
The eleventh-hour offer that the Israelis say. 
they made to keep the talks going therefort 
contained nothing precise for the American 
to pass on to Egypt, the source says. 

American rejection of the validity of Uh 
maps as an element In the negotiation 
became known while other sources confirmed 
that President Ford's letter to Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin of Israel on the last day of the 
talks was in fact drafted by Secretary of Stall 
Henry A. Kissinger, and was intended k 
reflect anger. 

Meanwhile, Israeli officials here and ZlooU 
groups elsewhere in the United States m ' 
working on ways to explain the breakdown 4 
the talks to the Jewish community aig /Jp ’ 
restore Israel’s image. ! 

A conference of presidents of major An* 
lean Jewish organizations In the U,S. meet to • , 
New York Monday. The Amcrican-Wad i ' 
Public Affairs Committee annua) conference j • 
Jrwnid-Aprtl will focus on IN ■ . 
ell Image problem. 

. Israeli Ambassador Slmcha Dinllz is mea y f ■ " 
while pressing Secretary of Slate Kissinger k ( 
seek a resumption or the Israell-Egyptto . = 
negotiation with Dr. Kissinger as arbiter. 

He has suggested, according to an aulbto j.; 
itatlve Informant, that instead of moving nw/ 
to the multilateral forum of the G«aw \ • 
conference with the Soviet Union and l» ■'* - 
United States as co-chairmen, the U.S. shew. 
first invite the foreign ministers of U*t*J \ 
countries to Washington for a new verst** i ■ 
so-called “proadmily talki” f 

Instead of having Dr. Kissinger shuttaj 
between Jerusalem end Aswan, tMnbUM 
U Is suggested, could shuttle between m\ 
hotels and the State Department., : ;. •.£ 

But an authoritative Americas soured 

stnMA 


By a staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Beirut, Lebanon 
There are signs that more individual Amer- 
icans are coming to believe in the central 
importance of Paiestlnian-lsraell relations in 
any Mideast peace solution. 

Shortly before he became the first U.S. 
congressman to meet Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) chief Yasser Arafat last 
weekend, Sen. George McGovern CD) of South 
Dakota, chairman of the Near East subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, told this reporter: 

"I think [going to toe Geneva Mideast peace 
conference] might necessitate some dis- 
cussion between Moscow and Washington. It 
might involve a careful appraisal of what the 
Palestinian problem is.” 

As for U.S. recognition of the PLO, Senator 
McGovern acknowledged "there wili come a 
time when we will have to confront that Issue. 
We cannot forever sweep It under the rug." 

Mr. Arafat and other Palestinians here 
carefully explained the PLO position to 
Senator McGovern. He generally agreed with 
them that this Is the core issue faced in the 
Mideast after collapse of U.S. Secretary of 
State Henry A. Kissinger’s peace mission 
earlier this month. 

Senator McGovern's fact-finding tour also is 
taking him to Saudi Arabia, where he found 
the transition from the reign of murdered 
King Faisal to that of his brother, King Khalid, 
to be “smooth," and to Egypt, Syria, Jordan, 
Israel, and Iran. 

.During the Easter weekend, a committee of 
American clergymen and laymen here held a 
service in a Beirut church to issue "an Easter 
statement of concern on behalf of the people of 
Palestine and south'Lebanon.’’ ' 

The committee's statement said that "al- 
though at one time Dr. Kissinger’s energetic 
effortB aroused some hope ... his Inability to 
Induce even § limited Israeli withdrawal on 
one ftanHiethoiistoates how far we ire from a 
solution to the probM/" F • ■ 

"The major tasks to be undertaken are the 
evacuation of the occupied territories and a 
recognition of the civil end human rights of 


U.S. aide says 
cultural baggage 


skeptical. He says that Geneva 
2. basically rlght-of .center to rightist 1 . ■ embracing every aspect of Middle Eastpft 
wajition seeming to be contrary to the current Including the West Bank, Jerusalem, jrij* 


trend in Turkish r politics, where the tide is ; 
moving toward lefUof-center, The last geheral 
;elecUo n jn Turkey In October, 1973, gave the, 
left-of-center Republican People's Party, Jed. 
by Bulent EcCvit.the biggest share of the vote 
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Golan Heights, are included lb to* 
sessment and the Israelis bad better a 
thinking about them too. ; 

Apparently alarmed at the prteP#* 
having to face all their Arab enemlte,*. 

toss mwU mu JlM w o mly. and toe - 
me Israelis are arguing that the 
Egypt! an-lsraell negotiattons under 


auspices to not yet dead, that the 

I? .tod only country that cab nteewe 



nwvemeot toward peace. . 

They take comfort to the fact that 
yet made a formal call for 


ji time Mtoy; ? e » v » taiks wMcfa were betetej 
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the American 
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T 68 Egyptian Ambassador, 
.Jdmmentlng on tbe map#; 
Israeli Embassy 
1 “No stops were 
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By Sven Simon 

Arafat: toward acceptance? 


the Palestinian people. The reluctance so far 
of American policymakers to give due promi- 
nence to Palestinian aspirations serves only to 
strengthen Israeli intransigence in this re- 
gard," the statement added. 

The Rev. Joseph Ryan, president of the 
committee, told this reporter, "If the U.S. 
were willing to declare that the Palestine 
issue is the fundamental one, and the U.S. 
should do all possible to redress the problem, 
this would set the tone." 


Should the U.S. formally recognize the. 
PLO? Fr. Ryan was asked. "I believe so," he 
answered. "If one doesn't, one faces the 
question of how can you Ignore people the 
Palestinians overwhelmingly believe to be 
their representatives? The position Is absurd. 


"There la an unfortunate Western concept 
of Palestinians as people of violence. They 
have indulged In it, but they were driven to it 
by overwhelmingly greater violence which we 
in the United States have shared^ • • 


that realistic elements will gain ground. In the 
end, everything comes back to leadership by 
theUnitodStatos." 


Aftermath of the Kissinger talks 


By Francis Ofner . 

• * Special correspondent of • 

The Christian Science Monitor 

•• - . Tel AvlV, Israel 

The Israeli Government is telling the Israeli 
public. -remarkably .little about curt dis- 
agreements with the United States — presum- 
ably to avoidmakipgthlngH worse. 

One of the feWtoptos toi which comment is 
outspoken to the responsibility _for the break- 
down of the latest round tfdCJtefager talks; "I 
can say with a clear conscitototftnaM tried my 
utmost to move toward peace with Egypt," 
said Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin in refer- 
ence to. President Ford's comment of lar ^ie u 
"inflexibility'’ In the Kissinger talks. , 

But behind this 
GovCTnmehHfceri 
position clear to Washington. Among the 
major points so far made are — according to a 
Wel^informed source— the following: 
l. foie Israeli Government would prefer a 
revival of American diplomatic initiative tq a 
resumption of the Geneva jmpforance. Should 
th? reconvening of thp. Gerteva ga^ering 
become unavoidable, Urael js fbr continued 
U.S. mediation, yvithin the framework of that 
conference'. In fcoth^c ases , Israel^ gives top 
priority ' to an^ ^ 

strongest Ardb state. - " * ^ 

£ By iwmoans^bould the suspension, of 
Kissinger talks be allowed to crea(#j the 
impression that Israel will now be abandoned 
by;;, toej United states, foils would be .dbuMy 

danger^, foie. Soviet Union could benefit 
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finalizing the agreement on American sup- 
plies of the latest formidable F-lB jet aircraft 
— are expressly harmful, according to offi- 
cials here. • ■' 

In this context, Israeli specialists on Arab 
affairs point out that the Syrian Government’s 
policy planning has all the time been unabash- ; 
ediy dominated by warlike thinking. Even 
Egyptian President Sadat, - they stress, 
(whose moderately worded speech March 29, 
was widely praised) has demonstratively left 
the war option open; by refusing to extend the 
mandate of the UN peacekeeping fpree In ■ 
Sinai for more than thrite' months. Such \ 
thinking, It to- 
only by 




Joseph ntfhett reports from Belruj, Leba- 
non: •’ -. ■ , ; r . . ! . 

The results of the MIdeqSt policy review now 
under way id Washington . are anxlotely 
awaited in Arab capitals. ,J . 

Meadwhiie. the Arab analysto appeSrs uh-f 
Changed: American pressure eyentually will 
result in Israeli wiilrirawal from moitoocfcii* . 

. pled Arhb territory and recognition of the 
Palestine LlberatlonOYgantzatiod { PLO.) . s j 
E gypt, the ' For nftet Ari^ toe sptetacle of debase in ; 

Southeast Aaiq undbrsttores Israel’s vulnerh^ “ 
billty. A few,i howevfir, believe that it'coutd;:: 
haVe the effectof hardening Im-ael's stance, ' ' ' 
Egyptian President Sadat’s qimobhcemi 
of an imminent Suez Gah&J ^opening, airi 
commitment to *a te-da^ ‘extew' 

United Naitrnis presence in Sinai 

and to undercut any Whir mto 

Arab military estoMlshments appear w^il 
bqhind that of Israel in recovering from th6 \ 
October, 1973 ■ w£fr losses. [ ’■ h 
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Expedition to probe Mt. Ararat 

By Dudley Lynch 1 “ V L J .' ■ . J \ " £ «?: v&S 

Special to 

The Christian Science » 

Monitor ^ U»A rn 


Glacier for Noah’s Ark 



By Dudley Lynch 
Special to 

The Christian Science 
Monitor 

Dallas 

Turkish authorities will 
permit a research team to 
climb 17,000-foot Mt. Ararat 
this summer and explore 
what is believed to be a 
massive wooden structure 
protruding from glacial ice, a 
Texas minister says. 

The Rev. Tom Crotser, a 
veteran of five summer ex- 
peditions to Ararat, hopes to 
return this time with evi- 
dence to prove conclusively 
that the big object Is the 
remains of Noah's Ark. 

Mr. Crotser claims to have 
persuaded Turkish Foreign 
Minister Turaq Gunes to let 
him and his colleagues climb 
Ararat and enter an 80-foot 
section of the wreckage that 
now extends from the gla- 
cier. He says he convinced 
the Turkish official by show- 
ing him "close-up photo- 
graphs" that confirm the ob- 
ject's existence. " 

The planning for Mr. Crot- 
ser's sixth — and hopefully 
final — assault up the lofty, 
inhospitable mountain is tak- 
ing place this spring In his 
rough-hewn frame house in 
east Texas. A former min- 
ister of thb Christian Church 
(Disciples of Christ), Mr. 
Crbtser 'believes ‘doctiment- 
,ing Uie existence of the ark 
fwo^d-help to "validate" the 
StiScrlptures 

Reports of a great ship's 
hulk resting high on Ararat, a 
towering peak that overlooks 
Iran and the Soviet . Union, 
have filtered out of eastern 


Turkey since the days of the 
Babylonians, in. more recent 
times, witnesses have, in- 
cluded a Persian archbishop 
( 1887) ; ata Blah pilot named. 
RoshovitskV- (1918) and a 
French ^ustrialist, . Fer-i 
nandNavarra (1955) 

It; Was; Mr. NaviuTa who 


rally • mustered enough 
hard evidence to interest sci- 
entists. He had first learned 
about the Ararat legends of a 
big boat-nke Object - while 
. mountain climbing In Tur- 
key; ./ The Bordeaux resident 
returned front his. third ex 
pedltlort to Ararat With hunks 
of blackl sh-red; pitch-soaked 
wood that hh claimed to have 
cut from a. huge hand-hev 
log found \n w\fy c fevaiae 
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By the Associated Press 
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Carbon-dating tests by the 
University of Pennsylvania 
and a commercial labora- 
tory, Geocbron, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., clouded Mr. 
Navarra's claims that the 
wood was pfiu-t of Noah's Ark. 
The testa indicated the wood 
was from a tree that lived 
about A.D. 600. Biblical ac- 
counts speak of the huge ark 
built by Noah and his sons 


coming to rest "upon the 
mountains of Ararat" around 
5,000 B.C. 

Mr. Navarra’s defenders — 
notably, a Washington-based 
group called Scientific Ex- 
ploration and Research 
(SEARCH) — suggested the 
wood was contaminated by 
water and sulfurous gases 
from Ararat, a volcanic peak. 
They suggested this would 


have affected the accuracy of 
the carbon dating. 

But Mr. Navarra's wood 
samples, plus the facta that 
there is no timber for hun- 
dreds of miles around Ararat 
and no reasonable ex- 
planation for a large shiplike 
structure resting at the 
12,500-foot level, were 
enough to intrigue experts. 

In early 1972, the presti- 
gious Arctic institute of 
North America, a veteran 
polar research group, agreed 
to lend a hand. The institute 
was persuaded in part by 
finds of a 1971 SEARCH team 
that included Ralph A. Len- 
ton, a noted British Antarctic 
explorer. The SEARCH team 
returned with heavily weath- 
ered wood planking that 
could have come from an 
ancient ship. 

"The discovery of ancient 
wood at this altitude justifies 


thinks thore are two 1 m! 

aKImIo inUk T 


hard-nosed scientific in- .peditions. Since ig. 
quiry," said Hugo A. C. Neu- SEARCH officials haveba 
burg, a glaciologist affiliated vague about their plans, 

with the institute. The Rev. Mr. (W 

But political developments thinks thore are two In 
in Turkey thwarted plans for objects with boatlike fj 
the 1972 expedition, and the tures on Ararat. His theonj 
sensitive location of Mt. Ar- that an earthquake spilt ft 
arat — just a few miles from boat. "It just has to be ft 
the Soviet border — has ark," he says. "How elseq 
made Turkish officials leery you explain a ship on topi 
of further research ex- that mountain." 
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objects with boatlike i 
tures on Ararat. His theonj 
that an earthquake spilt h 
boat. "It just has to be h 
ark," he says. "How else « 
you explain n ship on topd 
that mountain." 
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the South Bay aea Iron 
looking southwards an 
weatwarda to the Isianda 
of the Firth and to To> 
ward Lighthouse and fr 
ellan on the Cowal shore 
of Argyllshire. 
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A new experience In shopping has been 
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elusive department store. 


FRASERS has everything you have ever 


wanted - a distinctive range of merchan 


dlse including fashions from world fa 


mous designers, exceptional furniture 


and furnishings, superb restaurants and 


wonderful food hall.' You will find shop 
Ing a real pleasure In tha famlllar^ttjn 
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well contrasting perfectly with the mag- 
nificent spacious departments and 
smooth moving escalators. 
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Colby rules out CIA breakup, grips reins 


By Benjamin Welles 

Special Co The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

William E. Colby, director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, strongly opposes pub- 
lished proposals that the embattled CIA be 
reorganized and that he resign as part of a 
"clean sweep." His resignation, he believes, 
would be a "disaster" to the nation and to the 
agency. 

In recent weeks, as disclosures about CIA 
have continued in the news — at home and 
abroad — there have been suggestions that the 
CIA aa constituted Is now an embarrassment 
to the United States. 

Calls have been made for it to be broken up 
and Its component parts reassigned: espion- 
age, counterespionage, and analysis under the 
State Department; dirty tricks, satellite pho- 
tography, research, and analysis under the 
Pentagon. 

"When the Army 1 b guilty of errors," Mr. 
Colby' said in a wide-ranging, hour-long 
interview three days ago, "you don’t break It 
up and reshuffle the parts around the govern- 
ment; You rout out the problems, tighten 
discipline, and move ahead.” 


The United States needs a "civilian" in- 
telligence agency with no ties to such huge 
bureaucracies as the State and Defense De- 
partments, both of which run global programs 
and must constantly defend them, Mr. Colby 
insisted. The President and his aides must 
have totally objective intelligence from one 
agency of the government — and that, Mr. 
Colby noted, is why Congress created the CIA 
in 1947, 

In his seventh-floor office atop the huge CIA 
headquarters at Langley, Va„ Mr. Colby 
handled — and dodged — questions about the 
operations, morale, and future of the CIA, 
which he has been directing since May, 1973. 
Now and then his eye would stray out over Uie 
trees and Potomac River to the Capitol dome, 
glistening In the spring sun miles away. 

"I read the papers, 1 know there have been 
suggestions I quit," he said equably. "But I 
know my resignation now would be a disaster 
for the nation — - perhaps that's too strong. A 
disaster for the CIA. I've talked to many 
people in CIA and they agree." 

What about reports that neither he nor his 
immediate predecessors — James R. Schles- 
Inger, currently Defense Secretary, and Rich- 



Crime fighters in U.S. 
call for urgent action 


. By Robert P. Hey 
Staff correspondent of 

: . The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The steepest nationwide Increase In serious 
crime in 17 years confronts the United States, 
cs^me specialists say, y 1th the urgent need to: 

• Prevent,, criminals from committing re- 
. peat Offenses, The' .best estimate 1 b that 76 

percent- Of all persona convicted of one crime 
. Ipter commit more; This Is £n urgent priority 
of law^nforcement officials) who say swifter, 
surer justice Is needed, together with less 
. leniency from Judges and more correcting of 
crimih^atUtudee by prisons. • 

• Quickly put into action the new federal 
law requiring speedy trials. Passed last year 

. j by, Congress It ulltinately would require trial 
*' wltlitn, .100 dayB 1 after arrest Too often, 
defendants have mon tbs - eyed a year or two 
before trial —.when many commit additional 
crimes. ‘ 

/'Federal Jurisdictions now are organizing to 
. institute tm> law, which Congress hopes states 
. will copy. ; ' ./■ . • • 

• Sharply decrease the currently- accepted 
process of plea bargaining. Too often, over- 
worked prosecutors; trying to settle cases. 

\ qutclfly.ratbfer than have them delayed by 
clogged' coyrt dnqkefa, agr^e that if a defen- 
djjnt wiliplead guilty toone Crime, sometimes 
on a testier charge, they will drop prosecution 
; : : of other criraedof which hd 18 qccuaed: 

Afiaresult; rbapy j criminals fedicrlrhe does 


existed during the 19306 depression. Hopefully 
the $22 million tax-cut bill enacted last week 
will result in more jobs, less unemployment. 

Officials note unemployment rose from 5.1 
percent last June 30 to 6.6 percent Dec. 30. 
Similarly, serious crime rose 10 percent 
during the last three months of 1974, sending 
the year's crime rate soaring to a 17 percent 
increase. 

Attorney General Edward H. Levi stresses 
the need to reform the entire criminal justice 
system. "These figures,” he said Monday, 
"represent a dismal and tragic failure on the 
part of our present system of criminal 
justice.)’. The figures he announced show 
Increases in all major categories of serious 
crime, and in all parts of the nation Rural 
crime rose fastest during 1974 - 21 percent; 
suburban crime, 2Q percent; city crime, 16 
percent. , 


Father-son team to build 
stearin vehicle for U.S., 

./! ; V • /•••' Burkbnrurtt, Texas 

• J AThther arid boq, both engineers, say they 
have been awarded a contract to provide a 
Ream engine for cm experimental vehicle 
being developed for. the U. S. Department of 
Transportation. •• - ■■■■ 

The engine uses low-grade gasoline, kero- 
' sene, or methahe to produce si^un In a system 
that , will provide more mileage per gallon ql 
fpet than an Internal combustion engine, said 
JayCartcffJr..' ; ; /V-.; 1 , 


UPI photo 

Colby: opposes CIA ’clean sweep’ 

ard Helms, currently U.S. Ambassador to Iran 
— did not have personal access to the 
President (the greatest privilege in the 
federal bureaucracy) . All are said to have had 
to work through Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger. 

"I have no problem with it,” replied Mr. 
Colby, both evading and confirming the 
report. "The President reads me. He sees my 
daily briefing first thing everyday when he 

Weather challenge: is a pig or 

By the Associated Press 

Huntsville, Texas 

Farmer John McAdams, who has pitted Ms 
cow, hogs, and dog against the weather 
bureau’s radar, barometer, and maps, holds 
the lead In their 30-day weather forecasting 
contest. 

Mr. McAdams claims he can predict the 
weather by the actions of his cow, Brimmer; 
how deep his hogs burrow in the mud; and 
how frisky his dog Spot is. He held a 21 to 10 


gets up. No one sees it before he does. And 
when there's an NSC [National Security Coun- 
cil] meeting I lead off with an Intelligence 
summary. No one tells me what to say." 

Mr. Colby skirted direct discussion of the 
CIA’s abortive attempt last year to ralBe a 
sunken Soviet submarine from its position on 
the floor of the mid-Pacific. The less public 
discussion at this time, he Inferred, the less 
ltkllhood of a formal Soviet protest with Its 
attendant world publicity. 

However, Mr. Colby did confirm that "iso- 
lated, sporadic" Instances of illegal CIA 
activities — telephone tapping, mail opening, 
and survellliance of American citizens within 
the United States — had been taking place for 
the past 25 years. 

They bad occurred, he noted, under the : 
leadership of such past CIA chiefs as Walter 
Bedell Smith (former President Dwight D. 
Elsenhower’s World War It chief of staff), 
Allen Dulles, John McCone, and Richard M, 
Helms, currently Ambassador to Iran. 

He said he had ordered an end to them, and 
has disclosed them fully to the Justice 
Department for whatever legal sanctions may 
be required. 

■ barometer more accurate? 

lead recently, but the score dropped to 19-13 
when he mimed a rain prediction. 

Pitted against him is the staff of the 
National Weather Service in Houston. 

They are predicting the Weather thrice 
weekly for 30 forecasting days. 

They give the high and low temperatures, 
and rain for a 24-hour period in the Huntsville 
area, about 70 miles north of Houston. 

Each gets one point for predicting the high ' 
or the low, three points for predicting rain' 
correctly, but loses two points if no rain is 
predicted and It rains. 
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Threat to President Ford from right wing lessens 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR Monday, April 7, 1075 


By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The threat to President Ford from his 
party’s conservatives has ebbed dramatically 
in recent days. 

* From a survey of party chieftains in half the 
states it becomes clear that: 

— The President can have the nomination 
next year if he wants it (and he says he does). 

— Whereas a few weeks ago many of these 
leaders were giving Mr. Ford tow marks, they 
now see him measuring up to his presidential 
responsibilities. 

From this sifting of expert Republican 
opinion in every geographical area it becomes 
clear that: 

• The third-party move — as a breakoff 
from the right of Uio party — 1 b hardly visible 
today. Yet only a few weeks ago a party revolt 
seemed to be mounting, out of which would 
come a fragmentation and some candidate — 


perhaps Ronald Reagan - who would chal- 
lenge Gerald Ford for the presidency. 

• These slate leaders (almost all state 
chairmen, and a few national committeemen) 
are for the most part conservative-minded 
themselves. They are in a good position to 
know what Republicans in their region are 
thinking. Thus their near unanimity has 
significance. 

• Significant, too, was the confidence ex- 
pressed by most of these leaders that the 
President was now moving effectively to solve 
economic problems. In mid-January these 
same leaders, much less than enthusiastic, 
faulted him for his lack of presidential action 
and gave him from "two to three months" to 
take steps to rescue the economy. 

• While these leaders were uncertain about 
whether the "current medicine,” as one 
Western state chairman put it, "would solve 
our economic problems," there was a con- 
sensus that the President was finally taking 
the initiative, "moving aggressively." 


"He’s looking more and more like a presi- 
dent," a Midwest national chairman said. This 
view was echoed in similar comments from 
most of those interviewed. 

• At the same time, most of these leaders 
said they would have preferred the Presi- 
dent's $16 billion tax-<;ut plan to the one he had 
to take — under protest — from Congress, for 
$ 22.8 billion. 

"He was In a box," an Easterner said. "He 
needed to put a stimulus into the economy 
right now. He couldn’t wait. He knew Con- 
gress might wait a couple of months before 
coming back with another bill — if he vetoed. 
So he had no choice." 

There were a number, too, who expressed 
their right-wing feelings in this way : that they 
didn’t like all this deficit spending — that they 
wished the President could have avoided what 
some felt was "the liberal-Democratlc way of 
solving all our problems." 

But, by and large, the leaders view the 
Prsident as a relatively conservative-minded 
President who — as he says — Is moving very 


reluctantly toward spending «,m 
deficits. * K 

monitor and curb congressional smb? 
only hope he can do it," said a mm 2 
Some lauded the President’s word* IF 
they thought ho couldn't possibly k 

ceiling on congressional spending. 1 * 

"They have the power," several add i 
way or another. ■ •* 

• But what pleased these party heri 
the way they saw President Ford 
now and, particularly, "the way halt* 


the melbcuilie md 

AUSTRALIA V W AUSTRALIA I 


to Congress" and "taking the inltiatlMi 
from Congress." 

These political "pros" see the rertfe 
Republican President up against «> 
whelming majority of Democrats in Cci* 
They see — as several commented-! ' 
might now be in a position of being ban}'' 
by these Democrats — feeble and ud 
move. ^ 
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More Watergate fallout 

John B. Connally faces two jury trials 


By Lucia Mouat 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Washington la heading into still another 
Watergate-related trial — this one Involving 
bribery charges against former Secretary of 
the Treasury John B. Connally Jr. 

Whatever the outcome, it is generally 
agreed here that the Btain of the Indictment 
alone has virtually wiped out the former Texas 
governor's once bright political future. 

The tall handsome Southerner with the 
white wavy hair and the voice that reminds 
many listeners of Lyndon Johnson switched 
from the Democratic to the Republican Party 
two yean ago and once ranked near the top of 
public opinion polls as a favored presidential 
candidate. 

He was once considered former President 
Nixon's top choice to succeed him in the White 
House. 

The fourth Cabinet member in the Nixon 
administration to be Indicted, Mr. Connally is 
slated to face two Washington jury trials in 
connection with his five-count indictment last 
July by a Watergate grand jury. 

Money and abuse of power which are at 
issue in both. 

The April 1 trial, expected to last only a few 
weeks, will take up only the bribery charges: 
the question of whether or not Mr. Connally 
accepted $10,000 from Associated Milk Pro- 
ducers, Inc. (AMPI), in 1B71 }n return for a 



¥k( *, 



By a staff photographer 

John B. Connolly 

recommendation that federal milk price sup- 
ports be increased. 

The Nixon administration decided to hike 


the subsidy on March 25, 1071, a decision 
worth hundreds of millions of dollars to the 
dairy industry. Mr. Connally, a wealthy man 
in his own right, has denied accepting the 
payment. 

Although a spokesman for the Watergate 
special prosecutor's office insists, “We 
haven't released a witness list," at least two 
key witnesses are expected to testify that a 
bribe was Intended: 

• Jake Jacobsen, former lawyer for the 
Texas-based AMPI and onetime White House 
aide in the Johnson administration, was 
indicted on the same day as Mr. Connally for 
having made an Illegal payment to a public 
official (Mr. Connally). He pleaded guilty to 
that charge last August. 

• Harold 8. Nelson, former general Man- 
ager of AMPI, pleaded guilty in July, 1974, to 
authorizing the $10,000 payment to Mr. Con- 
nally and to conspiring to make illegal 
political contributions. 

Edward Bennett Williams, onetime attorney 
for the Democratic National Committee and 
for the Washington Post which uncovered 
much of the Watergate scandal, is serving as 
Mr. Connally's counsel. 

Even before the trial begins, Mr. Williams 


has scored at least one victory for hiuyJ 
He argued that three counts - ^ ■ 
conspiracy to perjure and to obstruct Jrt 
and two of making false statements 
Watergate grand Jury — should be h 
before a separate Jury. 

U.S. District Judge George L. Hart Jr., n 
has handled severed of the illegal cam* 
contribution cases to date, agreed to ft 
separation but not to Mr. Williams's bth 
shift both trials to a federal jurisdiction hi 
near Texas. The second trial has not bn 
scheduled but will be held regardless ol ft 
verdict in the fi rat trial. 

Some legal experts Interested In ihoCh 
nally trial admit to concern that it is $ 
Hart who is presiding. In handling Bevenii 
the illegal campaign contribution cases) 
date, he has been accused of notably if 
treatment of executives Involved, giving ffc 
fines rather than sentences. 

It already has been decided In the cum 
Connally case that, contrary to the requob 
the special prosecutor's office, the jury* 
not be sequestered. 

Also, Judge Hart is abdicating the Ju$f 
usual job of screening the panel dt 
potential jurors, leaving the winnowing! 
tirely up to the lawyers themselves. 
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Six-legged robot 
has a brain 
of its own 

Written for 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Recently, the Soviet Union unveiled to a 
group of Leningrad scientists a walking robot 
tiiat — most of the time — operates without 
human control. A laser “eye" probes ahead 
-for obstacles and a computer “brain" works 
out an avoidance path; only when the robot 
encounters a problem it cannot solve does it 
refer back to a human operator for instruc- 
tions by radio. 

A large part of the work on the six-legged 
robot has been carried out by the Leningrad 
Institute of Aviation Instrument Makers. The 
designer, Mikhail Ignatyev, says models have 
been developed that could walk on other 
planets ; others could navigate the sea bed. 

Such devices could have many practical 
applications — for one thing, they arc cheaper 
than ground-effect vehicles, and can lift loads 
of over half a ton. • 

The robot could be very useful to geologists, 
too. It could pick its way through forests and 
climb steep mountain slopes. A model now in 
progress will make it possible to safeguard 
young trees which a tractor would run down. 

This will be possible because the robot will be 
able to decide for itself whether to proceed "at 
walking pace or a gallop. " 
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continent. 
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The man who fought the Klan 


ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 


By Gary Thatcher 

Staff writer of The Christian Science Monitor 

The man who helped break the Ku Klux 
Klan '8 dominance In Mississippi is for from 
being a hero. Eight years later, he continues to 
receive hate mall, threats on Ms life, and 
mysterious phone calls. 

One of the prosecution's chief witnesses in 
the 1987 trial of seven Kiansmen charged with 
conspiracy to kill three civil rights workers in 
1964, the man is Delmar Dennis, a Baptist 
preacher who held the second highest rank in 
the Klan while working as an FBI informant. 

At that time, much of Mississippi was in the 
grip of the White Knights of the Ku Klux Klan. 
Black churches were burned, Jews* homes 
were firebombed, and people suspected of 
cooperating with the government were threat- 
ened or attacked. 

Following his testimony, which helped 
convict the seven Klan members, Mr. Dennis 
resigned rather than “drag the church into 
controversy," he said in a recent Monitor 
interview. He began speaking tours for the 
John Birch Society. 

He also worked as public relations director 
for the American (George Wallace) Party, but 
claims he lost the Job when right-wing 
extremist publications charged he was still 
allied with the government. 

“No conservative group will touch me if 
they still think I’m ^government informant," 
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he says, denying he still maintains ties with 
the FBI or receives money from the govern- 
ment. 

And liberal organizations, he claims, scorn 
him for hia conservative beliefs and affiliation 
with the John Birch Society. 

A recent speech in Media, Penn., was 
disrupted by Kiansmen shouting epithets, he 
claims. 

Living under this pressure "has become 
routine," says Mr. DenniB, who still resides in 
Walnut Grove, Miss., not far fronf the scene of 
(he slaying of the three young men. 

Still, he Is cautious, always choosing to dt 
near the back of restaurants, facing the door 
with his back to a wall. 

A resurgence of Klan activity, he specu- 
lates, Is not unlikely, since he believes the 
racism that spawned the secret society is still 
present not only in the South but also in 
northern areas like Boston. 

But he predicts that If the Klan resurfaces, it 
will be under a different name. 

Now he is most concerned with Communist 
organizations, and he blasts them both In his 
speeches and on the pages of the newspaper 
he publishes, The Christian Patriot. 
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Nixon wanted Connally says ex-aide 


By Arthur Unger 

Television critic of The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

John B. Connally — whose perjury, bribery, and obstruc- 
tion of Justice trial starts Tuesday — was a strong candidate 
to replace Spiro T. Agnew as vice-president even before the 
Republican convention to choose the 1972 ticket, according to 
ex-preslderttialaideH. R. Haldeman. 

In the second half of a two-part interview with television 
reporter Mike Wallace, on CBS Sunday, for which the network 
reportedly paid $25,000 per segment, Mr. Haldeman revealed 
that former President Richard M. Nixon felt “John Connally 
had the capability and the characteristics to be a superb vice- 
president and to be a superb president. ... It was explored 
. . . with the thought of the possibility of an Agnew 
resignation prior to the end of the first term. " 

Then, President NJxon would appoint Mr, Connally under 
the same 25th Amendment he later used to appoint Gerald R. 
Ford when Mr. Agnew resigned in 1973. 

Mr. Haldeman also revealed that Henry A. Kissinger's 
Jewish religion at one time ruled him out of the Middle East 
diplomatic negotiations. 

Asked to comment on Charles tfolson’s charge that 
President Nixon considered Mr. Kissinger unstable, Mr. 
Haldeman said "he recognized Henry's tendency to ups and 
downs. . . 

Mr, Haldeman named former associate director of the FBI 
Mark Felt as the probable major “leaker" of Watergate 
information to Washington Post reporters Robert Woodward 
and Carl Bernstein, who had designated him "Deep Throat." 
Mr. Haldeman said "we were told that Mark Felt was leaking . 


FBI information. ... If you believe Woodward and Bernstein 
... and if there is a Deep Throat . . . then It was somebody 
who wasn't at the White House, because what they were told 
somebody in the 'in' at the White Hou8e would not have said: 
he would have known differently." 

John Mitchell left Washington because of Martha Mitchell 
rather than Watergate, according to Mr. Haldeman. "There is 
absolutely no question on that one . . . Martha enjoyed being 
the wife of the Attorney General but did not enjoy the 
problems of politics." 

The dog who sells petrol 

By the Associated Press “A man and his family drove 
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Restaurant 

Tea-Room 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Brutus, the doberman pin- 
scher who helps his master run 
a Chattanooga service station, 
is finding out how dog tired 
ope am get being a celebrity. 

It was Brutus's ability to 
collect money from customers 
with his mouth, take it to his 
master, and return the change 
that led to a story that was 
printed in many newspapers 
around the United States. 

Since then, owner Walter 
McNamara says business at his 
station on Cherokee Boulevard 
has been "unbelievable." 
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"A man and his family drove 
over from Nashville Sunday, 
but we were dosed," he said. 
"They came back Monday 
morning, mid the man said I 
bad cost him a hotel bill be- 
cause his children Insisted on 
staying to see Brutus in ac- 
tion." 

He said that one woman gave 
Brutus a $5 bill so he would 
have to bring her the change. 

Mr. McNamara said he's 
been getting a lot of telephone 
calls from people wanting to 
know what hours Brutus will 
be working. 

"Many won’t buy anything 
unless he's here," he said. 
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In the White House: President barks at dog 


By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Two high Ford administration officials were ushered into 
the oval office and seated across the room from the President. 
Absorbed in his reading, Mr. Ford did not look up. 

Suddenly the President said sharply: "Will you sit still and 
quit squirming/" The visitors froze. They had never heard 
their genial President talk like that before. 

• Twice more, with only moments intervening, Mr. Ford 
barked out this same command — before the unsettled 
officials saw he was talking to Ms golden retriever, Liberty, 
lying under the desk. 

What happened then tells much about this President and his 
relations with those around him. When he looked up and saw 
his friends, he walked across the room to greet them, and all 
tfiree Joined in the laughter over what hod happened. As one 


AUQ8BURG, GERMANY 


aide put it, "This President has the ability to laugh easily and 
make us feel that we can Join in the fun. And we do. He always 
Is putting us at ease In oneway or another." 

Some other examples: 

• Rogers Morton, a little dazed from just learning that the 
President wanted him to be ids new Secretary of Commerce, 
started out the door of the Oval Office with an expensive china 
coffee cup (bearing the presidential seal) still in his band. 
“Hey, where are you going with that, Rog?” the President 
called after him. "I was going to take it home with me," joked 
Mr. Morton. 

■ One day recently the White House’s young, personable 
photographer, David H. Kennedy, was called into the 
President's office, and Mr. Ford greeted him with astern face 
and angry tone. "We [chief of staff Donald Rumsfeld was 
, sitting close by] have been discussing your work,” (be 
President sold, "and have come to a decision. ... We have 
decided to let you go .. . [pause] and replace you with 
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Candy Bergen." Kennely is dating actress Candice Bergen. 

• Said press secretary Ron Nessen to the President: “This 
is ray six-month anniversary on the job.” Quipped Mr. Ford: 

"1 hope you are going to stay with us." 

Life with President Ford is hardly one long vaudeville act, 
however. One staffer says, "He merely Intersperses a little 
fun now and then to break up the tension — and keep us 
loose." 

While the President will Josh abit with someone like former 
Republican Sen. Charles Goodell (once he broke in laughing 
to say, "Charley, you never did understand the appropria- 
tions process"), Mr. Goodell Bays the President "is all 
business —he wants to get things done." 

Of the Ford style of dealing with others, Mr. Goodell (now 
chairman of the presidential clemency board) says: "I call 
bis style 'controlled informality.’ 

"He definitely takes the lead, moving the discussion along. 
He never blows his top. Bui he does get impatient if someone 
belabors a point and will say, 'I understand that’ or something 
like that to get tilings going again. " 

"His main characteristic is his willingness to listen to 
others," 

Presidential counsel and another long-time friend, Philip 
W. Buchea, sees the unique Ford approach at work "in his 
ability to divide bis time quite effectively. He Bees to it that he 
never neglects important matters for social and ceremonial 
functions. _ 

"The President operates with unusual calm and deliber- 
ateness in tackling problems," says Buchen. "And he's 
remarkably resourceful in drawing on the personal and 
informational resources around him." 

The President's economic coordinator, L. William Seld- 
man, stresses Mr. Ford’s "great patience" and his "open- 
ness." 

"He encourages candor in those around him," Bays Mr. 
Seldman, "by being so very candid him&elf. This 1 b probably 
the chief element in the Fordatyle." 

Chief political adviser to the President, Robert Hartmann, 
emphasizes the "easiness of the President. He's very 
relaxed," says Mr. Hartmann. "He puts people completely at 
ease. He always goes around the desk to greet them — Just as 
he used to do in his old office on the Hill. Senators and 
congressmen remark about this and say, 'Nothing has 
changed with this man. 1 " 


Sub raising is not new 

V •. » 1 ■ ■ : . ' ■ - ' ’ . • ! 

By the Associated Press ' 

Washington 

Disclosures that the CIA hoisted part of a Soviet 
submarine from the depths of the Pacific led some 
Pentagon officials to recall that the Russians raised a 
sunken British submarine abou$ 47 years ago. , 

The Russians salvaged the British submarine from 
100 feet of water in the Gulf of Finland to see how it was 
built, but later the sub Was put into- service With; the 
Soviet Navy , 

pentagon sources said this was. the only such instance 
: they, know of prior to the QIA's recovery last summer of 
part of « Soviet sub that was lost seven yean ago In '• 
17,000 feet of water near Hawaii . 

The Russians raised the British boat In 1^28 because 
they 1 ^ were designing a new submarine of their own and 
they wanted to examine British technology. Tfa 
recovery was supervised by a Soviet intelligence 
' ; i agency, the sources said. y ; 
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How U.S. can lessen hunger 



Monday, April 7, 1975 THE CHRISTIAN SClFNrc j 


By Curtis J. Sltomer 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Riverside, Calif. 

What can the United States do to help 
alleviate world hunger? 

These solutions were offered, among others, 
at & University of California-sponsored sym- 
posium on the international food dilemma: 

• Increase emergency food aid to devel- 
oping nations. 

"We cut food aid from an average of 9 
million tons a year between I960 and 1972 to 3.4 
million tons in 1974," points out Daniel G. 
Aldrich, chancellor of the University of 
California's Irvine campus. The chairman of a 
Joint National Science Foundation and Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences committee on 
agricultural problems adds that "more than 
half of this latter amount was used for political 
objectives in such countries as South Vietnam 
and Cambodia rather than in areas of more 
acute human need in Africa and on the Indian 
subcontinent." 


• Provide more technical assistance in 
farming — perhaps through the new Inter- 
national Fund for Agricultural Development 
spawned by the 1974 World Food Conference 
in Rome. 

• Increase domestic food production -» 
through Incentives to farmers and a national 
land-use planning program. 

• Encourage fertilizer production both In 
the United States and abroad. For example, 
rechannel natural gas currently being flared 
and wasted from oU wells in the Middle East 
into the production of fertilizer. 

• Reduce food waste — through devel- 
opment of storage and transportation systems 
that would minimize spoilage and loss by 
Insects, rodents, and animals. 

• Dr. Aldrich says that despite current 
recession, unemployment, and inflation, the 
U.S. has the potential resources to feed a 
hungry world. 

"But the question is: Will we?" He stresses 
that "morally" there is no choice. 
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B-1 bomber: Congress’s command decision 


By Guy Halverson 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

The long, sleek, swing-wing, twice-the-speed-of -sound B-l 
bomber now presents Congress, already facing a massive 
budget deficit, with one of its most difficult military 
decisions. 

: Should Congress give the Pentagon a requested $749.2 
million for research and development for fiscal 1976, which 
also Includes $77 million for procurement funds to begin 
production? 

And It is that $77 million, argue critics, that means a 
decision must be made now on whether to go ahead with the 
6,000-mlle-plus, gleaming white aircraft or scuttle it alto- 
gether. 

Lobbying has been intense behind the scenes and some 
Pentagon officials believe a decision may be in the offing as 
Congress returns from its Easter recess. 

. At stake are contracts amounting to $20 billion involving up 
to 190,000 jobs with four major contractors, 65 subcontractors 
and thousands of suppliers in more than 40 states. 


Coat etudy Issued 


Against this background: 

• Sen. George McGovern (D) of South Dakota has just 
introduced an amendment to terminate the existing B-l 
program, which already is employing 26,000 workers and has 
cost taxpayers in excess of $1 .6 billion. 
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B-1 bomber — will Congress keep It flying? 


UP I photo 


• A crucial, classified U.S. Air Fbrce coet-effcctivenesa 
study of the B-l has been issued to the appropriate 
congressional committees. - 

• The General Accounting Office is planning an upcoming 
analysis of the Air Force study. 

The B-l, conceived by the Pentagon as the replacement for 
the aging fleet of Boeing B-52 nuclear bombers, is pegged at 
$80 million to $100 million per plane, up from an initial 
estimate of $25 million to $30 million several years ago. The 
Pentagon wants 244 of the aircraft, with deliveries scheduled 
for the early 1980s. 

Built by California-based Rockwell-International Corpo- 
ration, the white (to escape high-altitude . observation) 
aircraft has a range of more than 8,000 miles and can climb to 
50,000 feet or drop to treetop level below radar detection. 


U.S.'s air-nuclear fleet in several decades. Several alterna- 
tives are advanced, each with its civilian (and some military) 
advocates: 


1. Beyond the Issue of scuttling the manned bomber 
outright, which has few advocates here given the U.S. nuclear 
triad of manned bombers, intercontinental missiles, and 
nuclear submarines, there is the possibility of modernizing 
and updating the B-52 fleet Into the 1990s. But some senior 
Pentagon officials argue that the planes will be approaching 
their final "age" dates long before then. 


2. Building a "stretched" version of the F-lll. In a 
significant move, Senate Armed Services chairman John C. 
S tennis (D) of Mississippi has asked the Air Force to give 
information on the possibility of this less costly alternative. 


Alternatives discussed 

Four prototypes have been constructed. The first test flight 
for the new aircraft was last December. 


Many are asking if a less costly system might do as well as 
the B-l, which would be the first new U.S. bomber to join the 


3. Build far less than the requested 244 B-ls. 

The issue of the B-l, to a great extent, will be determined by 
the Senate Armed Services Committee. To date, no major 
military legislation has ever been defeated on the floes' of 
Congress after an affirmative recommendation by the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. 
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The lories' new lion 

Mrs. Thatcher puts the roar back in the party 


By Takashl Oka 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Sheffield. England 

The constituency chairman's voice rang out across the 
hall filled to bursting with Conservative Party faithful. 

"Paraphrasing William Blake," as he put it, he began 
the familiar words, "I will not cease from mental fight, nor 
shall my sword sleep In my hand. . . 

4 Then, swelling to a climax, "till Margaret Thatcher is in 
power," he thundered, "In England’s green and pleasant 
land." 

. Cheers, laughter, and applause. All eyes were riveted on 
the blue-eyed, golden-haired woman in turquoise-blue 
dress standing beside the chairman. The Conservatives of 
Hallam, a tight lUUe island in what their MP called "this 
socialist soviet of Sheffield," were hungry for a leader who 
would sweep their party back into power. 

And Mrs. Thatcher, in her first appearance in this 
industrial Yorkshire town as leader of Her Majesty’s loyal 
opposition, did not disappoint her audience of some 870 
party workers. 

"It has been said we are a middle-class party," she said, 
looking out across her audience — generally well-dressed, 
generally middle-aged, but with a respectable sprinkling 
of younger men and women, some of them bearded, some 
of them sporting "Keep Britain in Europe” badges. 


Threefold message to party 

. "We’re not, youknow," she continued. "We’re the party 
of All the people who believe In independence and freedom, 
whp beU^ in living up to the best of Britain and not the 

worst/’ ; . ;• ••■' > / 

‘ <*&**&* jpartUipii 


; i Conservatives must Btand on their principles, 
Instead of takihg a wishy-washy or defeatist attitude about 
the changes In society and the economy toward which the 
Socialists are working. 

Second, if the Labour Party wins the next election, It 
could well Set the nation on an irreversible course toward 
ever-increasing bureaucratic state controls. OWrd, there- 
•iore. tt is essential fop Conservative Party workers to go 
• out and win votes. . . 

u2hM? 0ld *** bombed during World War II, but 

: L 5 S 

; • as well as large pew housing developments, and 

. iworkjwps ranging from grimy to spanking new, turning 

fr 001 cut,e *7 to precision toX* 
: u ”2? 10 W very creative age, the Victorian,’’ 

• Mrs. Thatcher said. "It was an age when people built; it 

dlSi’t?^ C0MtrucUve age ‘ What ad ^ haVe that we 

^wt,”jhe went oh, "stability In the value of money. 

■ tremradous frith in a free sextaty. Third. faith In 

' 7 tat ’ ,u » Wnd.of thing w?w g ot to 

'‘TheBritui people havm't 
, : m * d ® “ are .till 

MA.lWcier shook hand., 

“ bltafcty wtth the men«d 

:?“2“L, wbo , aWded around her to get a firsthand 
of their hew leader. ' 

^ young man told her he came from Handsworth. 





want to hand them down to their children. Some of them 
voted for Labour last time, but I think they’ll come back to 
us now.” 

Mrs. Thatcher had already spent the morning touring 
the Samuel Osborn steel works just outside Sheffield, after 
a three-hour train ride from London. Her major speech 
was to be delivered later in the afternoon, at the opening 
session of the Federation of Conservative Students, 
meeting at the University of Sheffield. 

Then she had to drive straight back to London so as to 
reach Parliament In time to vote at 10 p.m. in an important 
parliamentary debate. 

But she showed no sign of haste as more and more hands 
reached out for hera. She waited till the crowd gradually 
thinned out, then stopped on her way out to thank the 
cloakroom attendant and the party workers who were 
collecting contributions at the entrance. 

"A typical day,” murmured her press secretary, Derek 
Howe. 

Background In chemistry 

Margaret Thatcher has been called everything from "La 
Pasionaria of middle-clahs privilege" (by Denis Healey) to 
"pure stainless steel around which we are going to have to 
wrap some protective cotton wool" (by a Conservative 
colleague). 

Bom Margaret Hilda Roberts, the second daughter of a 
prosperous grocer in Grantham, she was first In her class 
every year but one (when she was second), and won a 
bursary (scholarship) to Somerville College, Oxford. 
There she served as president of the Oxford University 
Conservative Association and gained a second-class 
degree in chemistry. She wait to work as a research 

politics and 

mebt in 1950. She was then 24 years old. ^ fw PriBa- 

The following year, five weeks after another unsuccess- 
ful parliamentary campaign, she married Denis Thatcher, 
then in .a family print business. Mr. Thatcher, who has 
been a director of Burmah Oil since selling out the family 

“^^^riMiWIfe’s political 
toreer. Mto. Thatcher decided to study for the bar, had 
twin children, a boy and a girl, in 1953, and four months 
later waB called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn. 

. I , n , 1 ??, the J lorth London constituency of Finchley 
adopted Mrs. Thatcher as ltd candidate. She has been In 
Parliament ever since. Two years after becoming an MP 

ParUamB ' tary 81 “* 

From 1964 to 1970, when the Conservatives were in . 

f0r ^ ^ 00 lowing, 

A rl power, and economic affair*. ‘ 

..After the surprise victory of the Conservatives in the 
. election of 1970, Prime Minister Edward Heath appointed 
her Secretary of State for EducaTon^po^hffid lS 
nearly four years, until Labour returned to power to 
be^tP'J^ yC J!LP )e became a controversial figure 

: ^Jn opposition once more, Mrs. Thatcher va . 

Conservative spokesman first on bo^iDge^ then 1 totta 
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If Mrs. Thatcher moves to No. 10 she will inevitably be judged by the 
way she tackles Britain’s economic woes. For the last few years these 
have been reflected In assorted demonstrations: for higher wages and 
bigger student grants and against the country’s membership 
of the Common Market. 



Alan Band photo 
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Since her victory, Mrs. Thatcher has been remolding the 
parly hierarchy In her own rlght-of-center image, ruffling 
some feathers, soothing others, all the time preaching that 
the time had come to challenge the Labourites with every 
weapon at the Tories* disposal. Her visit to Sheffield Is one 
of a series of trips she intends to make to strategic cities 
throughout the country, galvanizing the faithful and 
preparing the parly for its next election campaign, which 
could come suddenly because of the country's parlous 
economy and divisions within the Labour Party. 


Time to counterattack 

Tho atmosphere in the auditorium at Ranmoor House, 
Sheffield University, was quite different from the adula- 
tory bath In which Mrs. Thatcher had been immersed at 
Uie party reception. These were students, Conserval Ive to , 
be sure, but from all over Britain, some long-haired, some 
in jeans, Borne speaking in the crisp accents of the Oxford 
or Cambridge Union, others with Scots burrs. "Impatient 
with the impatience of youth,” as their chairman said 
when he Introduced them to Mrs. Thatcher, "and always 
Irreverent." 

"Well," Mrs. Thatcher began, "f don’t in the least mind 
if you’re Impatient or Irreverent or anything else, but 
you’ve jolty well got to work hard." And she delivered, in 
ampler form, the same message aha had proclaimed 
earlier in the day: The Conservatives have been on the 
defensive too long; it is time to counterattack. 

"We have already begun, and the pressure will be kept up 
until this very divided government disintegrates,’’ she 
arid. 

• "The whole future of the country depends on the 
establishment of a climate of opinion tint rejects socialism 
and the encroachment of the state on the lives of 
individuals. "If we can win the battle of ideas, the battle is 
half won." 

Coming to the end of her set speech, she exclaimed, 
"That's the end of the press release, so we can relax now. 
f^awasKltookfai^^ l. ■ 

For the next half hour she fielded questions' ranging 
from the cause end cure of Inflation to Indexing university 
scholarship grants and the referendum on Britain’s 
continued membership in the European Community. 

In her speech, she had said: "We shall ensure that 
Britain plays her full part in the development of Western 
Europe, and in the defense, effort of the Western alliance, " 
and in answer to a question on the referendum, She sald, 
"We have got to fight the whole time" inoreder to turnout 
a massive yes-vote for continued membership. * < 

She sympathised with students, the 1 value of whose 
scholarship grants were being eroded by Inflation, butsald 
that if scholarships .were indexed to the rate of inflation, 
many other groups would demand slhiilar benefits; and so, 
"muebsa I’d like to say yes, I can’t." 

Legislation record defended 

She spiritedly defended the Conservatives’ record In 
legislation of social benefits against charges 1 - that, fip • 
Tolies were a till the party of privilege* When a long-; 
haired, bearded student in jeans 1 rote to Bay that'; the 
Conservative Party had to change its image, that at fcvery 
university student meeting he attended he was “shouted • 
down. as a fascist, 1 and I'm sick and tired of it," she shot 
back, "You really mustn't go dowrt under that bind of. 
thing, You must Look up the record of- the party to social 
. actyiCes. Tbe rocord te there — for heaven's 'sake keep . 


back to London, her hair was stilt unruffled, her moss 
unwrinkled, her steeHrtuo eyes Untired. Sbe saw her tegs ' 


te&j tjltep took her own place in the front, beside the 


driver. A‘ final smile; a wave cf tee' baud, and she wad off,' ; 
aa amoothly snd as efficiently aB ahe had gUdedlnto-i 

Sheffield seven boursoarller..- y 
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A conversation with the United States Ambassador to Britain 


Thinking and doodling with Elliot Richardson 
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By Takeshi Oka 

London 

Elliot Richardson's felt pen scratched out 
the quizzical eyes and fluffy feathers of an owl. 

"The most Important problem we face," he 
said slowly, "is how to reconcile questions 
arising out of complexity and inter- 
dependence with the preservation of individ- 
ual freedom." 

Mr. Richardson, newly installed as Amer- 
ican Ambassador to the Court of St. James, 
crumpled up the doodled owl and aimed it at a 
basket in the corner of his office, prominently 
labeled "executive wastebasket. 11 

"I’m not ready to give In to the proposition 
that there's do alternative to progressively 
greater regimentation," he continued. "Fair- 
ness doesn't necessarily demand absolute 
equality — indeed I think absolute equality 
could be achieved only through reglmenta- ' 
lion. But you can aim at a high degree of 
equality of opportunity and you can aim at a 
system that offers what are generally ac- 
cepted as fair rewards. 1 1 

This Is not a glamorous subject. But it is one 
about which Mr. Richardson, as a former 
secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, 
has intense feelings. In fact, until his appoint- 
ment to the London ambassadorship, he had 
been working on a book about it. 

Three of Mr. Richardson’s predecessors In 
the long line of American envoys do Britain 
became Presidents of the Urlted States — 
James Monroe, Martin Van **uren, John 
Adams, his son, John Quincy Adams, and 
James Buchanan. But the new Ambassador 
discourages speculation that he is aiming for a 
higher ‘post, whether as Secretary of State or 
. for! the Yftdfce House. Throughout 

Hie, he says, his rtile has always 
y beOti to v?(kk wholeheartedly at whatever Jdb . 
; !. v v • ■ 

- . Born if a’^tingidahed Boston family, Mf, 
Richardson occupied a succession of key poets 
in the Nixon administration — Under- 
secretary of State, Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Defense Secretary, 
and Attorney General — before his spectacu- 
lar resignation in .the -so-called "Saturday 1 
. night roasaacre ,, trf October 1879, when he 
refused to dismiss Archibald Cox, the - 
Watergate special prosecutor, as the Presi- 
dent bad demanded. 

> Britain, Mr. Richardson said, was an “ex- 

• oltliig'pUkce to be," because the country and 
its people are more affebted by lnter- 

• dependence by the "kimhet of the flows and 
currents (rf the global economic system" — 

' than almost any other industrialized country 
: except possibly Italy or Japan, 

-WHUp; military ahd economic power are 
' important In the world, "There are no major 
: problems arising out of the, factor of Inter- 
dependence that can be solved" < Blinply by the 
. ' use of su^h power. The United States and West 
Germany . have’, the strongest ! economies 

• atpoqg -W 6 wdflcl'A major industrialized pa- 







Before the Fall" by William Satire, Doubleday 

Ambassador's owls 


. V^^apa,jip Mr- Richardson's view, that 

bujid Viable new Institutions 
and the economy are, first, "Analysis and 
understanding of the problem," second "the 
articulation of persuasive approaches to it," 
and third "the ability to elicit cooperation," 

. In all these respects, the Atnbtasador said, 


Admtimmt 


the British have an important contribution to 
make — because of their history, their 
position, and their education, which has given 
them a "high degree of skill in verbal analysis 
and In the forensic arts." 

Mr. Richardson said that he and Mrs. 
Richardson were looking forward to traveling 
in Britain and to meeting people from many 
different fields. Mrs. Richardson did her 
college thesis on British coal miners from 1910 
to 1914 and was Interested in any opportunities 
that might come along "to visit coal mines and 
to see what conditions are today. " 

As for himself, the Ambassador said, he had 
done "quite a lot of water-color painting" in 
Britain during the war and would like to do 
some more. He also enjoyed fly-fishing and 
had made arrangements to follow this sport 
whenever he had time. 

Mr. Richardson has the reputation of being . 
an action-oriented administrator. He has been 
scarcely a month at the uncompromisingly 
modem American Embassy on time-mellowed 
Grosvenor Square, yet his subordinates have 
been Impressed by his quick grasp of the 
major contours of Brltlsh-Amerlcan relation- 
ships. 

At the Bame time he has thought deeply 
about some of the fundamental issues con- 
fronting modern society. "Interdependence" 
Is a key word In his vocabulary. So Is 
"Intervention" and so, of course, la "free- 
dom.” 

But he does not lightly toss these concepts 
about. He doodles furiously as he wrestles for 
the right word. He gets up from his desk and 
prowls about his office, aiming (and often 
mlsBing) crumpled doodle sheets at his execu- 
tive wastebasket. "Two in a row" he an- 
. npunced proudly In the. midst of a disquisition 
■ v - oh thtf itwd for clear analysis in order to avoid 
unwanted side effects from government inter- 
ventions in the economy. 

Take a concrete example, Mr. Richardson 
said. Suppose you're concerned about the high 
Price of paper. You decide to impose controls 


on these prices. What happens? You main 
investment in the paper industry less attrac- 
tive because "profits are progressively re-' ! 
duced as other prices rise, while paper prices : 
are held down." . j 

There is thus a progressive reduction'!]) 
total papermaking capacity, and you end up 1 
with Increased pressure on prices, relative to. 
demand. You generato black markets, "and 
finally you are forced to take off the lid on - 
paper prices. The result is that paper prices: 
shoot up, perhaps even double, with a lot 
other dislocations consequent on this." 

Development of alternative energy sources \ 
presents similar problems, Mr. Richardson, i 
said. How will such development Interact with 
the present pricing system and with actual ; 
supplies of oil? Careful analysis is requirk In ; 
order to avoid unforeseen consequences. I 
Precision in government interventions based ! 
on such analysis can forestall a greater degree 
of intervention Bt a later stage, 

Mr, Richardson does not buy the argument 1 
of Arnold Toynbee and other doomsday 
watchers that dwindling resources and declin- 
ing economic growth will force democratic 
governments into authoritarianism. He dins 
foresee that slower economic growth could 
generate ogalilarian pressures "to achieve; 
what is acceptedly fair." 

This could bo combined with "awareness 
that there are satisfactions and opportunities 
to achieve a life which In qualitative terms Is . 
rewarding because it offers a whole range of 
possibilities lying outside the economic exis- 
tence of the Individual." 

Conversation with Mr. Richardson, one. 
quickly realizes, Is something of an In-’ 
tellcctual exercise. He does not let either!* 
questioner or himself easily off the hook. Here 
is a man, one feels, who has had more thariUi 
share of concrete problems,, and whMT^’ 
groping through them for solutions that watt; 
be relevant to Uje problems of modem mis ^ 
His ambassadorship to Britain, a country ftr> . 
which the need to find the right solutions h 
very nearly 8 waller of life and death, h Mi 
to provvrlTmxlLfui stag* in this groping. 
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tlqhs,, .bjiit aqy solutions they: might seek In 
Utfiricoriimon Interests Would not be viable at 
al) unless they also benefited -the weakest 
natioop in the grouping, .1 . 






Nine out of ten times you 
consult a dictionary •* to 
check your; spelling or to 
find out where a word may 
be: divided With a hyphen. 
The new Instant Spelling 
Dictionary lists 28,000 words 
in - large, easy-to-read type; 
It takes only a glance to 
look up a wOrd ahd in- 
stantly find It correctly 
spelled and accepted. In adr 
mtion, words that are con- 
fused with other words be- 
cause they sound alike- are 
defined and cross-indexed, 
Words such as; AFFECT- 
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How much do you know about the inde* 
pendant, international organization of concerned : 
adults who; are working together to deepen your#: 1 *' 
people's love for Christian Science through *** 1 
m*fr*ttoen\\ire UnllrrtW® 

^ .- 4 ^. , , iVer. 10.000 boys and girts m 

> 4 ? Communities on four continents. Th 0 
MJ^tgan ; fetter quoted above is typtesi 
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By Un Associated Press 

San Francisco 

Scientists have returned with fish so rare 
they have not yet been named end frozen 
samples of another species that first swam the 
waters of the Indian Ocean 300 million years 
ago. 

Dr. John McCosker, Stelnhart Aquarium 
director, calls one unnamed species "head- 
light fish." 

"They look a little like little Volkswagen 
busses swimming through the water," he said. 
"We finally caught some by diving down 200 
feet at night." 

Though the expedition to the Indian Ocean 
failed to net what the scientists set out to find 
— a live specimen of the coelacanth — the 
scientists dined on coelacanth filet and 
brought back two fresh frozen samples. 

Mr. McCosker said they were the first 
"fresh" specimens of a coelacanth, once 
believed to have disappeared from the earth 
70 million years ago. 

"Let’s say the expedition was very success- 
ful, but not eminently successful," Mr. 
McCosker said. “We didn’t catch a coelacanth 
and bring it back alive." 


The privately funded 190,000 expedition 
brought back two ooelac&nths caught and 
frozen in November, 1873, by natives of the 
Comoro Islands, 30 miles off the north tip of 
Madagascar. The fish weighed 40 and 80 
pounds, respectively. 

During five weeks on the Islands, the 
scientists were offered a part of a coelacanth 
caught and frozen four years ago. 

"It was frozen muscle," Mr. McCosker said. 
"We thawed it out, cooked it, and ateit. It was 
absolutely delicious." 

Scientists say 82 of the Mg bass-like fish have 
been caught since a Comoro fisherman tugged 
one Into Ms dugout canoe in 1938. 

Researchers determined that coelacanth 
lived during the same period as the first fish to 
crawl on land. For some reason, the fish did 
not become extinct as the dinosaurs did. 

. Mr. McCosker said the frozen samples will 
allow marine scientists at the California 
Academy of Scientists and the Scrlpps In- 
stitution of Oceanography to study the tissue 
and organs of tMs evolutionary freak for the 
first time. 
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Ethiopian peasants 
bitterly resent 
‘indoctrination’ 
by city students 


By Henry S. Hayward 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 
“It Is a waste of their time and our money/' growled an 
Ethiopian driver es he tooled his little Flat down the hill past 
the vacant university. 

'The peasants resent these Inexperienced young students. 
And what can a city youngster tell a farmer about politics or 
nationhood?" 

This represents one facet of adult opinion about the military 
government program that has sent the country's older 
students to the rural area to teach the peasants. 

Students likewise are disillusioned with the countryside 
campaign into which they have been pi tchforked willy-nilly. 

"The youngsters at first thought it would be a lark," an 
Addis parent said, "a good way to serve their country in this 
time of change. But now the grim facts have set In — and 
many are miserable." 

TtdB coincides with unconfirmed but persistent rumors that 
even some killings of students by farmers have occurred In 
outlying areas. Certainly a few violent Incidents have taken 
place. 

; This capital city’s colleges and universities, meanwhile, are 
' down, except for a few special faculties. Even Uth and 
' ters arc UwlUded in the rural program. 




; ;gtvt$ a amstteringbtlnddbt^ , Rndtoaded fhto buaftii for * 

the long journey into the hlntOriands, Theoretically they are 
ready to Inform Ethiopia’s tough-minded rural folk about the 
country 'a new alms and how to achieve them. 

But instead of being welcomed, the new arrivals sometimes 
And themselves bitterly resented by farmers. They are seen 
as 'interlopers sent by a i remote military, government to 
persuade the locals to .become socialist, communal farmers. 

The government's recent land-reform proclamation) which 
confiscated all rural land from Its present owners, has done 
little to easp the students* task. Many small and medium land 
owners, to say nothing of the big absentee landlords, are 
. • strongly opposed to the government take-over plan. Some 

• reportedly are patrolling their property with armed bands. It 
IS not a propltious moment to listen to lectures frtm city 

' students. ; ' 

. "We Wk 111 -equipped for this program," a 10-year-old youth 
: volunteered ap ha Joined me for a walk downtown. "Besides, 

. we. want to be students and learn a profession, not act as 
government propagandists." 

The Army, be awed, wants to get young people out of the 

• ; way, but at the : expense of Interrupting their education 
, Indefinitely. He was surprised to hear the 04nese ; used a 
.■tinUar plan "(or university students during ,thO BO-calJed 

‘Great Cultural Revolution” in the 1960a. "Wd tbey actually 
do that?-*’ be asked; " ; ' ; 

“Too hasty" vyae '&». verdict of another Ethiopian resident 
of the rural campaign, .Teaching literature and hy glebe to 
. Uneducated peasants could be helpful, be conceded. But "wtib 
■ minimum money for food sjnd clothing, these kids Just caft’t ; 

. takhit.”.: vs Ty)v- s . . -j .... 

' .-One, often to remindp^i prta4 ; 

heritage of indepehdeM e r ';Ptatf ' and Ignorant be may 69, w'i 
the rugged rural man baaljvedbyrhta own Code, Altnoyj^i he 
undoubtedly exploited pataapto from afar, fanner Emperor 
Haile Selassie wisely avoided Infringing '-’oft ,cduhlrysidB 
ethics. ' 

Yet this Is precisely what the new regime w-dttofnptiggvto : 
do. It feels it must do so in Its quest for Ethiopian nM^hood. ■ 
It hopes to bring a knowledge of political affairs ana setae' of 
central control to people never before confronted With such - 
. problems. Tliiis far, the new government controls only tijti-big 
cities, . : . '*l:i 

Faced! with insurgency In Eritrea, which ties up Its military i 
manpower,' tile government lacks any better vehicle than 
students to conciliate the rural masses. The young people are 
the vanguard to penetrate the hinterland. Poorly prepared 
they admittedly are. Unhappy they may become, But 
denigrated though (life rural campaign is, It may be, as one 
offlofal phi it, "far better than doing nothing at all, as In the 
ptat/* 
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The Swiss obsession 
with punctuality: 

It finally produced 
the Etema Sonic 



N At Etorna wa'va been obsessed 
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Finally, we decided that we 
ihonld not merely concent rale 
our efforts on improving the 
conventional watch. 

So we turned to electronics. 

The electronic watch usos an 
incredibly accurate tuning fork 
mechanism. Which you don't 
need to wind up. Apd which 
hums Instead of licks. 

Before we came along It was tha 
most accurate wrhtwotch you could 


But we want even further, 

We added what wa call a "flexion oscil- 
lator", which makes sure the tuning fork vi- 
brates with exactly the same frequency, no 
matter iti position pn raur wr.bt. W.Wcl makes 
it Hut much-more acciiratf , . ^ ■: 

Our Etarna Sonic will keep the same accurate time day in 
day out: less than 2 seconds variance a day. 
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Nationalist parties split in Angola and Rhodesia 

u ... ... fi, n i.mmnnriore onrf nfivflpfll sfrpnsthfl and weak 


By Geoffrey Godsell In Rhodesia, the two principal nationalist 

Overseas news editor of movements in conflict are the Zimbabwe 

The Christian Science Monitor African Nationalist u ^°» of ^® v n 

The fragile unity of the African nationalist Ndabanlngl Sithole and the Zimbabwe AM can 
™ BhSpdo and Angola is People’s Union (ZAPU) of Joshua Nkomo. 

SssSSffife J Ss&assssss. 

aasflsftw aaa 3&ja.cats 

Anunin will pa no a dlsmav to the revolution- Zambian authorities in connection with Mr, 
In Angola will imintar bv a land mine In the paih ol 


HI ttllgV 1 ** — 

ary government now in power in Portugal. But 
any excuse for delaying interracial talks In 
Rhodesia and preserving indefinitely the 
political power and privileges of the white 
Rhodesian minority Is likely to be welcome 
indeed to Rhodesian Prime Minister Ian 
Smith. 
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LUHMWHwnv 

In the past few days, there have been these 

^Smie^NU leaders gathered in Lu- 
saka, capital of neighboring Zambia, for the 
funeral of Herbert Chitepo, head of ZANU’s 
guerrilla operations, were arrested by the 
Zambian authorities in connection with Mr. 
Chitepo’s murder by a land mine in the paih of 
his car in Lusaka. 

Reuter quoted ZANU's representative In the 
Nordic countries, Claude Chokwenda, as 
saying In Stockholm that among “about 60” 
ZANU members arrested in Lusaka were all 
seven members of ZANU’s supreme council, 
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many of Its military commanders, and several 
of its representatives including those from 
London, Cairo, and Dar es Salaam. Mr. Sithole 
is already in Jail — in Rhodesia, where he was 
rearrested at the beginning of March by the 
Smith regime. ... 

• In Gwelo, Rhodesia, the homes of two 
senior ZAPU officials and the car of a third 
were stoned. Notes left at the scene of the 
incidents included the phrases: “ZAPU sell- 
outs” and “revengeforChitepo.” 

Zambia's move against at least part of the 
ZANU leadership is bound to cause deep 
resentment among Mr. Sithole’s followers in 
Rhodesia. They will almost certainly see in It 


strengths and weaknesses. The FLNA’s 
Holden Roberto heads the oldest of the 
movements but one long based outside Ang- 
ola. His close ties with Zaire’s President 
Mobutu have been a great support of his 
cause, but they also have caused some 
Angolans to be suspicious that FNLA lead- 
ership would mean their new country would 
be a satellite of Zaire, k 

Dr. Agostlnho Neto, leader of MPLA, also' 
haB been residing abroad where he has picked 
up Soviet backing. His movement is split, 
however, and no one is certain how permanent 
the patching up is likely to prove. 

The least known of the freedom fighter 
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to that of Prime Minister Smith in arresting 
Mr. Sithole at the beginning of the month. 
They have always suspected that Mr. Nkomo 
was more willing to compromise with Mr. 
Smith than Mr. Sithole was, and they know 
that President Kaunda believed Mr. Nkomo 
had broader black Rhodesian grass-roots 
support than had Mr. Sithole. 

Eleven years ago, the split between Messrs. 
Sithole and Nkomo made It much easier for 
Prime Minister Ian Smith unilaterally to 
break Rhodesia's ties with Britain in order to 
prolong white minority rule in his country. 
One of the leading black Rhodesian figures 
outBide ZAPU and ZANU, Bishop Abel Muzu- 
rowa, spoke In his Easter message of “playing 
Into the hands of our enemies” once again. 

[Henry S. Hayward reports from Nairobi, 
Kenya: 

Black guerrilla soldiers, who formerly 
fought in the hinterlands under one of the 
liberation fronts, now march in triumph along 
side Portuguese Army units through the 
streets of Luanda as part of the law-enforce- 
ment machinery provided for by the transi- 
tional government regulations. 

The dashes have occurred mainly between 
^oUoweribfcthe^NLAand MPLA, But adding 
to the Incendiary nature of the situation Is the 
fact that some splinter groups and factions 
outside the three major movements still are 
trying to carve out a sphere of Influence no 
matter how minor. 

Each of Uw three major leaders fraa his 


considerable backing among Angolans simply » 
by operating and fighting within the country 9 
when the others were outside. , 

Some experts on the scene now credit 1 
UNITA with as much as 45 percent support ! 
among Angolans, a claim which the others i 
naturally dispute. It also is suggested that Mr. 
Roberto’s FNLA, which showed only 20 : 
percent support In a recent newspaper poll, 
still will be able to wield a balance of power 
between the other two, MPLA and UNITA. 

The dissident faction of MPLA is led by 
Daniel Chipenda, who hopes to challenge Dr. 
Neto’s presidency of the movement. With 
sufficient backing from any outside power 
that wlslies to see him installed as leader, Mr, 
Chipenda could add considerably to the 
current unrest. i 

In conferences at Monbasa, Kenya, and 
Penlna, Portugal, the rival groups sought to 
submerge their differences and present a 
unified front for Angola’s forthcoming inde- 
pendence. Both parleys recognized Dr. Neto 
as head of MPLA and tended to treat the . 
Chipenda challenge as an internal affair to be 
resolved by MPLA Uself. 

After 13 years of guerrilla warfare, Ang- . 
olans are anxious to see an era of peace 
stability emerge next November. But from the 
viewpoint of the dissidents this is the time to 
make their influence felt. 

Tho tiny, oil-rich enclave of Cabinda also is a 
problem. Angola does not want to see it break 
away and become another Katanga province. 
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By James Nelson Goodsell 
Latin American 
correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Although auto production 
may be way down in the 
United States and other parts 
of the world, Brazil’s ex- 
panding auto plants are turn- 
ing out more cars than ever 
before. 

Sales are so good, say auto 


IT'S A PLEASURE 
TO SHOP AT 


officials, that production this The most popular cars are 
year will for the first time top the smaller more economical 
the one million mark. In part, ones (Volkswagen la the leader 
this is due to an expanding In Brazil's market). The West 
export market. But It also German firm's sprawling au* 
represents a marked Increase tomoblle plant on the edge of 
In local sales. this industrial city Is Increas- 

This Is Just one example of ing tta iproductim by M per- 
Brazil's economic boom, Som H thb 
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which continues despite in- 
creasing inflation and other 
economic problems that devel- 
oped during 1674. 

Some auto experts here are 
so confident ibout the automo- 
bile mar. <et bat they see noth- 
ing but stua< v growth in the 
years lmmedl itely ahead — at 
about a is percent a year 
Increase. 

Brazil’s auto industry output 
has Increased by about that 
much annually since L666. 
And, in some cases, the figure 
has been more like M percent. 

Behind the expansion In auto 
sales is Brazil's huge Internal 
market, an almost untouched 
field as far as autos are con- 
cerned, with ita 105 million 
people. 

Only aboutfi percent of these 
people actually own their own 
automobiles. But more and 
more are moving Into the 
automobile market each year 
— an estimated 500,000 first- 
time owners are expected to 
be registered In 1075. 

The continuing economic 
growth of Brazil is also a factor 
' In the growth of auto sales. 

. With Increasing ratal mo- 
[bility are growing num- 
bers of Brazilians who for the 
first time have enough money 
and credit to purchase ah 
automobile. 


Increase is for export. 

Brazilian-made Volks- 
wagons are exported to a 
dozen countries, Including 
some in Latin America and 
some as far away as Iran, 

The Brazilian Government 
gives significant tax breaks on 
exported vehicles, and Brazil- 
ian auto salesmen roam the 
world trying to find markets 
for the expanding production. 

General Motors, Ford, and 
Chrysler are also expanding 
their production, particularly 
in the smallest-slze car lines, 
but at o lower rate. 

There Is also a move to 
locate some of the expanding 
assembly lines in other partsof . 
Brazil. Thus, tho Italian-based 
Fiat organization is putting up 
a ¥500 million plant in Belo 
Horizonte, capital of mineral 
and agriculturally rich Minas 
Gerais state. It 1 b due to be 
ready for production in July, 
1076, with production reaching 
200,000 autos yearly by I960. 

An official of the National 
Vehicle Manufacturer's Asso- 
ciation eald here recently; 
“There is no place for us to go 
but up. The market is there. 
All we have to do<ia produce. 

(he cars and. Irfaxpehsively 
enough to meet the needs tf 
Brazil’s middle class ahd the 
demand from other piffta of 
the world.’’ 
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Chile junta chief stronger 
after rival killed in air crash 




By James Nelson Good sell 
Latin America 
correspondent of 
The Christian Science 
Monitor 

Chile's President Augusta 
Pinochet Ugarte has lost no 
time in shoring up his own 
position in the wake of the 
passing of the second most 
senior officer in the Chilean 
Army, Gen. Oscar Bonilla 
Pradanovic. 

General Bonilla was killed 
In a helicopter crash earlier 
this month. 

Although the two were 
close friends, General Bo- 
nilla was often seen as a 
potential rival to General 
Pinochet as bead of the mili- 
tary junta that has ruled 
Chile for 18 months. 

Moreover, General Bonilla 
was the one man within the 
Army high command with 
whom Chile's largest politi- 
cal party, the Christian 
Democrats, had close ties. 
His passing obviously raises 
new questions about the fu- 
ture of civilian politics in 
Chile. 

The appearance at the Bo- 
nilla funeral of two of Gen- 
eral Pinochet's severest crit- 
ics Raul Cardinal Silva 
Henriqqel and Christian 
Democratic leader Eduardo 
EYel MtigtalVa ~ was some: 
ecoup for ittti presi- 

wet entad: 


military. But the occasion 
demanded their presence. 
The Cardinal, along with the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
has been unhappy over vari- 
ous actions by the military. 
Last May the nation's Catho- 
lic bishops Issued a joint 
statement criticizing the mil- 
itary for infractions of civil 
rights. 

For his part, Mr. Frei, a 
former president, has man- 
aged to be absent from many 
ceremonies involving the 
military. The Christian 
Democrats, moreover, have 
engaged in a series of written 
dialogues with the military — 
and have been highly critical 
of military policy. 

But General Bonilla, as a 
colonel, had been military 
aide to President Frei — and 
the former president could 
not stay away from the fu- 
neral. 

At the funeral, leading 
Christian Democrats and Ro- 
man Catholic bishops rubbed 
elbows with the military high 
command In what many San- 
tiago observers saw as an 
assist, however unwilling, 
for the military. Newspapers 
were full of pictures the next 
day Bhowing General Pino- 
chet, Cardinal Silva Henrl- 
quez, and former President 
Frei together. 

General Bonilla was prob- 
ably the most popular Array 


was minister of the interior 
and Bpent a lot of time in the 
caUampas (shantytowns) of 
Santiago and the rural slums, 
talking with the poor, and 
often helping ease (heir prob- 
lems through hasty construc- 
tion of water and power lines, 
removal of garbage, con- 
struction of roads, and the 
like. 

His popularity with the 
poor troubled many fellow 
officers. It was probably a 
factor in his transfer to the 
Ministry of Defense late last 
year. To many, it seemed a 
sidetracking of General Bo- 
nilla. 
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Liberals 
retrench under 
new leader 
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By Ann Millar 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Canberra 

The Australian opposition’s leadership switch has (amoved 
all threat of an early general election. 

It now seems likely that the Labor Party government 
headed by Prime Minister Gough Whitlam will be able to 
remain in office for the remaining two years of its mandate. 

Malcolm Fraser, new leader of the opposition Liberal 
Parly, told a press conference Immediately after his election 
that he wanted to get talk of an election out of the air so that 
the government could get on with the business of governing. 
Only “reprehensible" behavior on the government's part 
would make the opposition force an early election, he sold. 
There was do question of the opposition blocking funds In the 
Senate for Medlbank — the government's scheme for 
socialized medicine. 
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Mr. FYaser himself needs time to establish his leadership 
and got his party In order. 

Liberals had become increasingly disenchanted with the 
outgoing leader, Billy Snedden. There had also been reports 
of wheeling and dealing within the Parliamentary Liberal 
Party which had been the subject of considerable speculation 
in recent weeks. 

These factors, combined with the Liberals' constant threats 
to force an early election (due to Labor's weak position in the 
Senate), meant that neither the government nor the opposi- 
tion had been operating effectively. 

Political observers say that Mr. Fraser brings to the 
leadership qualities which It has recently lacked. His self- 
assurance and confidence have sometimes, perhaps unfairly, 
been labeled arrogance. 

A former Rhodes scholar, Mr. Fraser stands tall, in- 
tellectually as well as physically. Liberals hope that unlike his 
predecessor he will be able to- handle successfully Mr. 
Whitlam’s rough-and-tumble political tactics on the floor of 
the House. 

Mr. Fraser is an experienced politician. Representing a 
Victorian country electorate, he entered politics at an early 
age and has now had 20 yean in the federal Parliament. He 
has held ministerial posts In previous Liberal governments 
including that of minister of defense. He can be expected to be 
an advocate for a stronger defense system and to have a more 
conservative approach to foreign affairs. 

The new leader attained his victory by a clear majority 
despite enemies among his Liberal colleagues. Former Prime 
Minister John Gorton has already stated his intention of 
leaving the Liberal Party and entering Parliament as an 
Independent. (Mr. Fraser played o prominent part In Mr. 
Gorton*B fall from the premiership in 1971.) Another leading 
Liberal, Dr. James Forbes, says he will resign at the next 
election. Mr. Fraser has so far handled these and other issues 
with restraint. 

Some observers consider that Mr. Fraser's political 
philosophy may veer too far to the right to reach the middle- 
of-the-road floating vote upon which each of the major parties 
depends in order to win an election. But now that be holds the 
party reins Mr. Fraser will no doubt find it necessary to 
modify Ms views somewhat In order to keep the team in 
harness. 

If the Liberals are to strengthen their appeal with the 
electors, they must formulate a more coherent policy than 
they had under Mr. Snedden — a policy which must be more 
tangible than mere anti-socialism, political analysts say. 
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Japanese i 
economy 
slows down I 

By David R. Francis 
Business and financial editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Tokyo 

An Increasing number of "underground 
residents” can be seen these days loitering or 
sleeping In Tokyo's subway stations. They are 
jobless laborers, victims of Japan's first 
genuine postwar recession. 

To ease tfaolr plight, the Salvation Army 
recently resumed midnight charity feedings 
after a six-year break. Japan's long economic 
boom had made the free "curry and rice" 
meals unnecessary. 4 

In Harajuku, a pace-setting fashion district 
of this huge city, boutique owners and 
designers are lamenting the slowdown in 
business. Many have left for less glamorous 
occupations as the Japanese become some- 
what careful with their clothing dollars. 

These are signs of the seriousness of the 
recession. Industrial production is down more 
than 14 percent, a slightly bigger reduction 
than In the United States. 

Unemployment, according to the Prime 
Minister's office, will this month reach 2.5 
percent of the total labor force or 1.27 million 
people. 

To the Japanese, that is a shocking aitu- 
. ’ attorn The rate of unemployment is cyclically 

much less volatile In Japan than In the U.S. To 
•• : ; aJ#E3e extent this Is because of the Japanese 
i-'-ki? lifetime employment under which 

’ *;■ w'ot)c6rS are not laid off by their 

employers except aa a last restart When 4Qpn 
j; • is already ^eeknfti It . 

has a lifetime commitment to the welfare of 
the worker, and vice versa. 

Another factor in the low unemployment 
rate, despite the huge dip In economic 
activity, is that a large number of contract or 
temporary workers, especially women, with- 
j , draw from the labor force in slack times, 

\ * . .One foreign economlst-here calculated that 

;; • the- ' Hindi sguisfed” unemployment rate al-; 1 

: r ready had reached reached 8.5 percentlast 
1- •' November and would be higher now; 

The Japanese economy grew by a real 5.7 
: » times from 1955 to 1973, reaching a total output j< 
i Of goods and services of approximately 9400 n 

1 billion. 
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Japanese are jolted but 


. In the almost typical! 965- 1B70 period, gross 
national product (GNP) expanded at an 
extraordinary 12.1 percent annual rate. 

■•••• When the , economy showed a 5-percent 
growth; rate, the Japanese felt economically 


jolted like. passengers on a 100-m.p.h.train 
that suddenly slows to 50 m.p.1). ; . 

. U.S. economists jokingly called such a 
Blowdown a "Japanese recession. 1 1 
: Hlkizo Komakl, chief economist for the 
Japan branches Of the Chase Manhattan Bank, 
; recalls that a few years ago when people asked 
; Him what ■ would happen should this island 


A factory job for flowers 

. : By a business -financial writer of The Christian Science Monitor 
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By a stall photographer 

not panicked by recession 

nation undergo a real recession, he replied, 
"That would be adisaster.” 

To the surprise of the Japanese, however, 
the current recession in which real GNP 
declined around 4 percent last year, does not 
■ qualify as a disaster. Business failures are up, 
but not sufficiently to cause alarm. The 
relatively high unemployment has not se- 
riously disturbed Japan's social structure. 

1 There are no riots in poor districts. 

■ Japan’s government prompted the reces- 
. .. slon to fight inflation, which Increased more 
than 20 percent last year. lt also wanted to 
. deal ' with the nation’s "oil shock" . the- 
quadrupling of prices by oil producers. * 

- Unlike the U.S., the Japanese Government 
still Is giving public priority to the battle 
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The antique market: 

Beware of j 
Dick Turpin 

By John FitzMaurlcc Mills 

Undn 

So far this year sales across Britain point to 
the great variety of objects that draws the 
buyer. The collecting urge can be satisfied a 
any age. Within the reach of a child's own 1 
pocket there is the simple marble: Whiles 
with red atreaks , much prized by small boys of 
the 19th and early 20th centuries; different 
colored clay marbles; veined glass 10th and 
early 20th century “swirl" marbles, which 
hare delicate spirals of twisted canes in the . 
center surrounded by side spirals of multi. i 
colored threads, although these last are now 
collectors’ items and increasingly expensive. 

Yesterday’s toys are not only for children. 

Some model soldiers have shown the most 
Impressive appreciations in price. A couple of 
years ago miniature warriors by Courtenay of ' 
Slough were fetching up to £35 each and a set 
of Montenegrin Infantry made by Britain's In 
1914 to sell over the counter at a shilling a set 
could make up to £20. This upward trend has 
been developing over the last seven or eight 
years. 

Everyday objects from even the recent past 
are now sought after: biscuit tins in novel 
shapes such as those made like a clock by a 
well-known British biscuit manufacturer; 
original bottles of scented cachous-, Jelly-' 
molds; butter-pats and molds from the 
dairy; lemonade and glngerbeer bottles; 
posters and picture postcards. A full cat- 
alogue of collectors' Interests could take in 
practically everything that has ever been - 
made or used. Trends can start as someone 
picks on a group of objects not in the limelight 
before. 

Beginners can still find objects ' 

rooms for reasonable prices, dsspwtha j 
astronomic cost of rare old masters, unique \i 
pieces of French furniture, or precious CW- «•■■•***, 
nese vases which l ake the headlines. Half tt • 
least of the lots go for £100 or less. 

. At present collectors are snapping up 
anything to do with measurement, navigation 
and astronomy. A brass microscope by W. , 
Watson & Sons of London can be found for : 
around £50. . 

Fans in enormous variety are another good' ;■ 
buy. Their heyday was the 18th century with: : ; 
Queen Anne granting a charter to tHe Engw. **•. 
fanmakers in 1709. J. W. Cock made s who*.. ;• . 
series which opened out to display prtgjj - : l 
instructions for ten country dances and fW' j- 
cotillions. . ‘ . ^ 

Musleal and scented fans were fashion***, 
and "quizzing" fans made apopular substih& ; . 
for opera glasses — these bad a tiny peepw; ; 
concealed in the rivet. 

However, the uninitiated collector «[*»;. ' 
take warning. Watch out, for instance, WWT 
buying Victorian Staffordshire potter** V« 
flood of fakes has appeared on the tof*** 1 
some of which seU for more than the . 
originals. Tp the knowledgeable 
somewhat crude attempts to give an " g . 
anqe of age and antique glazing a*$ ; cfiW<« * (L* 
but; these pieces do take ta'« pm 

buyers. Look very closely at 
ue8 trian fi|i u^ s , .; k, 
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St. Vincent votes for independence 


By James Nelson Goodseil 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Another British Caribbean Island Is headed 
toward Independence— this time, St. Vincent. 

With a scant 150 square miles of territory 
and only about 100,000 people, there are major 
questions about both its political and economic 
viability as an Independent stale. But the 
Islanders apparently favor the move. 

Late last year, they gave former Premier 
Milton Cato and his predominantly middle- 
class St. Vincent Labour Party a landslide 
victory at the polls as he talked of early 
independence from Britain. 

Since then, he has repeated the theme 
frequently, winning wide assent from his 
fellow islanders. 

All this is a little disheartening to those who 
have long argued for some sort of union of the 
small British islands in the eastern Caribbean 
as the most viable solution to their future. 


Already, Grenada has gone the road of 
independence, becoming free In February, 
1974, and Antigua has announced Its Intention 
of doing the same in 1976. 

That would still leave numerous Islands 
limked to Britain In one constitutional ar- 
rangement or another, but all are small and 
economically depressed. Several do not want 
Independence in any form; others might go for 
It in a union. But this latter course now seems 
Increasingly remote. 

Mr. Cato gives Up service to the Idea of a 
Caribbean union of small islands. But his 
return to the premiership of St. Vincent Is 
bound to stir old rivalries between St. Vincent, 
St. Lucia, and other islands working against 
any unity. 

He was Premier from 1967 to 1972, and while 
popular on his own island, was widely criti- 
cized by those from neighboring Islands. 

■ After Mr. .Cato's defeat In 1672, there was a 
glimmer of encouragement for the concept of 
island unification. His successor was Janies 


Mitchell, a young agronomist, who sought 
various sorts of ties with St. Lucia, (governed 
by another young technocrat, John Compton, 
who is also a cousin of Mr. Mitchell}, and with 
Grenada and the other Eastern Caribbean 
Islands. 

But Mr. Mitchell, as Premier, never had the 
ear of the majority of Islanders. He won the pst 
in 1972 as a result of an electoral dead heat 
between supporters of Mr. Cato and another 
former Premier, Ebenezer Joshua. 

Finally, Mr. Mitchell made himself unpopu- 
lar with the St. Vincent masses last year when 
he placed an ban on more than 300 tradition- 
ally Imparted food and luxury items. In an 
effort to bring St. Vincent back from bank- 
ruptcy. 

Some of the bigger one-time British islands 
have taken similar steps. But inflationary 
pressures from elsewhere, coupled with the 
ban on luxury Imports, were too much for Mr. 
Mitchell — and Mr. Cato polled 10 of the IS 
seats in the Island Assembly. 


| ip it 
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Harassment of Soviet 
Jews stepped up 


'Vi' 
: * • 


By Elizabeth Pond 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

The Soviet Union is letting some Jewish 
activists emigrate while discouraging other 
Jews from applying for emigration. 

Those who have finally been given exit visas 
after two or more years of refusal include 
cyberneticist Mikhail Agursky, geneticist Al- 
exander Goldfarb, and the brothers Alexander 
and Yevgeni Levich. 

Mr. Agursky has been vocal as a member of 
the weekly science seminar of Jewish scien- 
tists who were dropped from their Jobs 
because they applied to emigrate. Mr. Gold- 
farb, the liaison man between Jewish activists 
and the foreign press, had earlier been forced 
to leave his former Moscow apartment and 
had to move with his wife to a multi pie -family 
communal flat that they shared with a chronic 
drunk. 

Among the actions working to discourage 
~ other Jews from trying to emigrate are a 
closed trial of two Jews that opened March 31 
and some rough police handling of Jews at 
Moscow's only synagogue in recent days. 

The first Jews to be put on trial for 
demonstrating in Moscow are dentist Mark 
Nashplts and former plumber Boris Tsltlyo- 
nok. Both demonstrated for a few minutes in 
February against the alleged Soviet Jailing of 
Jews who wanted to emigrate. Other demon- 
strators at the time were given the more usual 
summary 10- to 15-day jail sentences. Messrs. 
Nashplts and Tsitlyonok could receive three- 
year Jail terms under charges of disturbing 
public Order. 

; The rough handling of Jews at the syna- 
gogue began after the Passover service on 
March 28 . JeV« present said that police 
//prevented them from gathering outdoors and. 

' mdL £dreed them to 

' :V. • ‘ . 


disperse. ThiB is the customary recent Soviet 
practice at the Passover and Simchath Torah, 
with the exception of last October's Simchath 
Torah. At that time - when the trade- 
emigration deal with the United States still 
looked viable — Soviet authorities permitted 
Jews to dance and sing in the street outside 
the synagogue. 

However, police treatment of Jews turned 
more "nasty,” according to one eyewitness, at 
the regular Sabbath service on March 29. The 
objective was still to disperse Jews after the 
service, but for the first time in the memory of 
observers police actually entered the syna- 
gogue vestibule and hustled worshippers out. 
According to . the witness, the police were 
purposeful in following what seemed to be 
pre-planned tactics. 

Jews are interpreting these moves as 
signals that any Soviet Jews who apply for 
emigration must expect harassment and at 
best a prolonged period of refusal. Many 
invitations from abroad to Soviet Jews to 
emigrate are therefore going unused, and 
total applications for emigration are said to be 
down. 

Earlier this month Jewish activists in Minsk 
reported a warning to Jews by security police 
not to mix with activists or celebrate Jewish 
festivals in a group. 

In actions Involving other dissidents, the 
writer Vladimir Osipov is said by physicist 
and human-rights activist Andrei Sakharov to 
have been moved recently to the Serbski 
Institute of Forensic Psychiatry in Moscow 
for pretrial investigation. Dissidents allege 
that sane dissidents have repeatedly been 
Incarcerated In this and other mental hospi- 
tals to break their will. Mr. Osipov, who spent 
seven years In labor camps in the 1960s on 
charges of anti-Soviet agitation, was arrested 
four months ago for editing the Slavophile 
underground magazine Veche. 


Centre for the Studyof Religion and Communism 

Church talks to church 
despite the Iron Curtain 



By Richard M. Harley 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

Keston, England 

Religious groups in communist countries of 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union are 
Increasingly seeking support and more open 
contact with Westerners. And many religious 
observers feel that what these "Eastern 
voices" have to say is of vital importance to 
the West. 

A major point of intersection in this East- 
West dialogue is the Centre for the Study of 
Religion and Communism (also known as 
Keston College) In Keston, Kent, England. 

The Rev. Michael Bordeaux, director of the 
center, recently returned from a trip to the 
Soviet Union. In an interview with this 
reporter he pointed out the significance of 
dialogue with all kinds of religious in commu- 
nist lands (Jewish, Christian, Islamic, etc.). 

Mr. Bordeaux, who holds two degrees In 
theology from Oxford University and speaks 
Russian, noted that as a result of growing 
access to Information from these circles, 
responsible authorities in the free world have 
been able to take more effective action to 
support them. In some cases, without this 
contact, cries for religious freedom might 
have gone totally unheard. 

The case of Russian Reform Baptist leader 
Glorgl Vine, Is an example of this. Mr. Vlns 
was arrested last year and recently given a 10- 
year prison sentence for taking radical stands 
for the noninterference of government author- 
ities In religious affairs. 

Copies of appeals sent by his family to 
Soviet authorities, some of which reached the 

i - w - . .yw* ' • , ... » 


West, made possible a number of official 
appeals from Norwegian parliamentarians 
and the World Council of Churches that Mr 
Vins be given a just hearing with Western 
observers present. 

While these requests were Ignored by the 
Soviet authorities, they brought to the fore a 
critical situation which otherwise might have 
passed unnoticed. Since then, new modes of 
expression of concern from the West have 
arisen, including discussion of the Vins esse 
by the Anglican Church Synod in February, as 
well as continued contact with Mr. Vlns's 
family. 

AIbo, within Communist countries them- 
selves there is apparently a growing interest 
on the part of young intellectuals for contact 
with Western thought. Young members of the 
Russian Orthodox Church have expressed to 
Mr. Bordeaux their gratitude for the concern 
among English and European churches for 
their plight under religious restrictions. 

"Follow up your wonderful resolutions - 
for which we shall be eternally grateful — by 
action. We need support tn literature; we need 
infinitely better radio broadcasts than we 
have been receiving except for those from 
Radio Liberty, which shines like a beacon 
through the jamming. " 

Such statements have spurred Keston Col; 
lege to consider producing a Russian version 
of Ua periodica) magazine, Religion in Com- 
munist Lands, probably the only documented 
magazine of its kind containing letters and 
information from all kinds of religious move- 
ments in communlBt countries. 

First of two articles. Next: Contact with 
Eastern churches n two-way street. 
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UN helps drug addicts 

Jobs for users, rewards for growers who change crops 


ByQutubuddlnAilz 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
Karachi, Pakistan 

Hie United Nations is offering new hope to 
the drug addicts In Pakistan. Two rehablll ta- 
ttoo projects are plgnnetfto wean them away 
from their hallucinatory world. 

In addition to treatment to end their 
eddloHdn to narcotics, they will be given 
-Vocational training and employment In work< 
Aopa. 

One of the projects will be established In the 
drab little town of Bunair in the country's 
poppy-growing northwestern highlands. The 
Other will be in the burgeoning port city of 
Karachi. 

Four UN agencies, the USAID (U.S. Agency 
Bor International Development) and the Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan are cooperating in 
sponsoring the rehabilitation centers. 

An Important objective of the Bunair project 
In the North West PYontler Province will be to 


persuade poppy growers In the region to 
switch over to other lucrative crops and to 
supplement their income by doing part-time 
Jobe in the proposed workshop — where they 
also will come face to face with addicts 
undergoing rehabilitation. 

Plans for the two projects emerged after the 
UN commissioned an expert of the Inter- 
nationa] Labor Organization (ILO), Edgar 
Marland, to survey the problem of drug 
addiction in Pakistan and to recommend 
measures for treatment and rehabilitation. 

In the two rehabilitation centers, the World 
Health Organization will install clinics to treat 
addiction while the ILO will establish the 
vocational training facility and the workshops. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) will have the task of setting up a 
demonstration center at Bunair to show poppy 
cultivators how they can profitably grow other 
crops and offer them Inducements to give up 
their devotion to the plant. AID is expected to 
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the Monitor’s 
new International edition 
to get you to the heart 
’^ i .fOf the .world's news 


'The world-sweeping coverage and all the rloh 
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BETTY WINNE BRADYI 
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give considerable flnanclu help for the 
launching of a number of similar crop- 
substitution projects In other poppy cultiva- 
tion areas of the North West Frontier Prov- 
ince. 

Mr. Marland said in a recent press Interview 
in Karachi that poppy growers in the North 
West had declared to him they would be 
willing to turn to other crops it they received 
assurance that the return would be substan- 
tial. 

A team of FAO experts soon will come to 
Pakistan to survey the poppy cultivation areas 
and Identify the substitute crops, As a bait, 
farming equipment, seeds, fertilizer and low- 
interest loans will be offered to the cultivators 
if they agree to switch over to other crops. 

In the two workshops for drug addicts, 
ballpoint pens and spectacle frames are some 
of the wares proposed to be manufactured. 
There is good demand for such products at 
home and abroad. 


The ILO already operates a similar factory 
In Hong Kong where former drug addicts are 
employed. 

There are nearly 100,000 opium addicts In 
Pakistan, said the Secretary of the Pakistan 
Psychiatrists' Society, Dr. Haroon Ahmed, 
recently. The number of marijuana smokers Is 
many times more, he added, Many thousands 
of others are alcoholics. 

Last January, the UN Division of Narcotic 
Drugs and the Pakistan Narcotics Control 
Board conducted this country’s first training 
seminar on police measures against those who 
deal In the drug trade. 

Karachi's semi-official English Dally, the 
Morning News, in a daring expose of tike 
power and ramifications of the drug den kings 
and their satraps, bared the names of the 
narcotics smugglers, their network of traf- 
fickers and peddlers, and the protection they 
wangled from some corrupt policemen 
through fat payoffs. 


By Reuter 

Washington 
The Washington Post pub- 
lished Tuesday what it arid was 
a secret paragraph of a 1971 
White House memorandum 
suggesting seeking informa- 
tion from British telephone 
taps on Soviet Intelligence 
agents based in Britain. 

The memorandum by Egll 
Krogh and David Young, 
White House security aides 
who headed what became 
known as “the plumbers' ' af- 
ter the break-ln at the Water- 
gate building, was published as 
part of the Watergate In- 
vestigations. But the para- 

1 graph was left blank for secu- 
rity reasops. 


A gloomy but not hopeless 
look at the future 


By David Anable 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

Western society probably faces a declining 
standard of living Into the foreseeable future, 
maybe through the end of this century. Such a 
decline will make great demands upon the 
democratic political system. 

This is the gloomy, but by no means 
hopeless, forecast of Dr. Dennis Meadows, 
former director of the Club of Rome's "Limits 
to Growth" project, who now Is organizing a 
10-year follow-up program of research papers 
and conferences to discover what can be done 
about It. 

The dub is an informal group of some 85 
International scientists, businessmen, .and 
thinkers qoncerned with Hutting ways to deal 
WthtitocomplexitlMofti^ • 

The dub’s "Limits' to Growth" report lit* 
1972 was highly controversial and subject to 
many who refuted 11a findings as well as the 
accuracy of the computations. 

In an Interview here, Dr. Meadows reaf- 
firmed his faith In the conclusions of the 1972 
limits to Growth report: 

That there will bea diminution in the West’s 
ability to use energy and raw materials due to 
Increasing scarcity and higher costs of extrac- 
tion; and that, because the democratic system 
to unlikely to take the hard, long-range 
decisions necessary, there will be a parallel 
fall in the overall standard of living. 

With the backing of Texas oilman Gebrge 
Mitchell, the Chib of Rome, and Unlvenlty of 
Houston, Dr. Meadows Is convening a "Limits 
to Growth ’76" conference In Texas this 
October. Its aim Is to catalyse thinking about 
practical alternatives to economic growth -r 
"a deliberate effort to move onto the next 
• stage.": 7 


As part of the same campaign, a "Mitchell 
Prize" has been set up offering $20,000 to the 
four people who write the best papers Identi- 
fying both the problems and opportunities 
inherent In a situation of declining growth 
rates (first prize $10,000, second $6,000, third 
$3,000, fourth $1,000). 

So far, the sponsors of the Mitchell Prize 
have received more than 1,000 enquiries from 
40 different countries; at least 450 candidates 
plan to Btibmlt the preliminary 10-page sum-.-, 
mary required by April 20. 

“Economists tend to be wed to the concept 
of growth; it permeates the whole profes- 
sion," laments Dr. Meadows. The conference 
and the competition are Intended to seek out 
new approaches as well aa give a hearing to 
previously unknown social scientists and 
econoihists — “to smoke out good people ; 
anywhere In the world. " 

Moat national governments, he adds, behave 
more like the "Titanic" — "with a man in the 
bows probing ahead Into the fog with an eight 
foot stick when It takes two miles to stop." . 1 

The Arabs, he believes, did the West 
something of a favor with their oil embargo! 
Had the West made the necessary prepara- 
tions In the 1060s "we would have been in good ' . 
shape to face the enbrgy crisis now, "he says.*, . 

Nor, warn this Dartmouth College profes- . 
sor of business and engineering, will tech- 1 - 
nology alone provide an overnight solution; \ 
Shortsighted technology itself to one i)f the - 
things that t "got us Into thto Mud izi the first - 
place.”’ .• 

■ .In sum, Dr. Meadows to. even more con- 
vinced today than three years ago that the 
basic propositions of "Limits to Growth" are ; : 
valid, But now he wants to know what that, 
means for Western society.'.; . ;.i 

"It could make very little difference. Qr it . 
could be terribly disruptive." 
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but will talk trade 


^qchareWi RomM* , 
usescii says Romania 


: Etegilil nr DBOUnttK 

• Qr Golden Metal. Etdilngs ' 
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Th* b'Qrady Brady Gallery 
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1 tiop otmlnorjtlesaa "coercion." . •. ■« ; • *■' • i 

; Iil; an bxclusive interview marking his :i 0 th . 
anniversary^ Romania- s Communist; leader,: 
Mr 7 Gedusescu told. the Associated Pjress that 
ahdtiaamendmei) 


slate during the 1967 Arab-lsraell war. . 

Mr. CeauSescu has again set himself apart 
i from M«dow by beginning trade talks with.. .■ 
Washington everi after the Soviet^ riled by the' 
free-emlgrattofl provlsioh, rejected COTri.-*:,; 1 
Smercla] accord negotiated With', ibe'i united - 
States In 10751. . . • • i 

:■ U-S.-Romanlwi, negotiations begaii ln ;BUi : i 
charest jO ffahitory wri, «t;M twrt, werej : 
.'Mproceedliig -satlsfafeiorlly." TYade! hetflfeeu; - 
: thQ two countries totaled f 173 millloh ip 1973, , 
; - During the Interview, Mr. .Cea'u8e8Cu rito; 
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A good and 
easy way 
with meat 

The Monitor's food editor introduces a 
typical American dish to readers of the 
International edition. 

By Phyllis Hanes 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

In the days when the United States was a 
young and growing country, it Ja said, Amer- 
icans often went to great lengths to add 
“class" to their menus by giving french 
names to tiieir American dishes. 

Ono of the outlandish examples of this 
comes from the administration of President 
frrover Cleveland. He told a friend that once 
while ho was dining at the White House on 


refined dishes, he detected the distinctive 
odor of corned beef and cabbage coining from 
the servants’ quarters and asked to trade his 
dinner for that of the servants. 

After enjoying his fill of the traditional New 
England Boiled Dinner, he exclaimed, “That 
was the best dinner I've had for months — this 
Boeuf Coroe au Cabeau.” 

No matter how the name is pronounced, this 
Btmple dinner is delicious. It is a combination 
of. brief brisket, and hearty root vegetables, 

: cooked together. Th6 .vegetables, which are 

• 'Kidded tothd pot from time to time, can Include 
t cabbage, potatoes, carrots \ and often turnips, 

sep»> 

• permeated with the piquant flavoring of onion 
asthqycook. 

The chef, of course, is spared the task of 
peeling and chopping onions. Here is the 
: recipe: ' ; ■ y 

j BoHed Dinner, NeW. Version ' . : 

2 pounds fresh brisket of beef ■ 

| 2 packets of dehydrated onion soup . 

J quarts'water . . .. 

| 4 medium potatoes, quartered • 
S^medliuncarrots, quartered ' . 

Vk ihedliim head pabbkge, cut into wedges . 

' - Ih ndhvy saucepaif or Dutch oven; place 

j beefj Ortlbn soup mfc, wd water; simmer, 
coyen*edt 1ft hours, Add potatoes, carrots, and 
\ cabbage; cook covered 20 minutes,, or until . 
beef and vegetables are tender. Makes about 0 

• servings. 

The. leftover rervings of the New England 
- Belled Dingier are as- tasty as .the first time 
abound, 1 and oneof th&bept ways tousethernfs . 

- in Red franhel Hash; . • . ; v: •' 

My faypritewayof making itisto grind the 
f.V leftover brisket, addtttpUw vegetables, chop 
•j the? mixture, Including the beets, then add a 
j. c hopped, onlaft. in a heavy iron skillet 1 ■ 

: ^Hhpfo are several sto^lhs about the origin of 

:. . wed Flannel Hash. One is that it originated in 
. the Green Mountains of Vermont, Where it was 
! popular with Ethan Allen and his Green 
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JoBflf Ferrer 


Daffodil wool crepe pantsuit with rose crepe blouse 


Light, fluid lines for spring 


By Jean McDouodgh 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Barcelona, Spain 

What will be on the smart woman's slumping 
list this spring! she doesn't want to break the 
bank and still look chic? •: i 

She can experiment with a few new pieces, 
says Josef Frirwo: from the Catalan capital, 
Who has cone up With a smashing spring 


Fashion 


dollectioit in daffodil and white, It groans for 
accessories,, but with just two pieces, the 
season Is set. « 

’■ This tailor, who has. moved out from his 
famous well-cut pantsuits to design dresses, 


collec.. accessories rather than plaids 'or jacquards, 
dons. NotthatFerrer will ever abandon pants. And light, fluid fabrics with good tailoring. 


iiIh 
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j . 1. large jxJtpto. wwSdu i; •’ j, .• ; ; . . ■■ V--- . 
i : 1 pound chuck steak, ground. r i , ; i. ..V*.:’ .■ ■ 

[ Pepper and frtlt : 5 1 ,- .• ri* ; vi.-’ v,--' 

% :1b, butter ;• :• i> • , ■- i ■ 

; 1,: medium ohlon, chopped : r , V ,: 

1 tabteBpooftcreani: ; ,. F ' . ' 

■ ^Chop beets and po^to ajrjd ndji with meat. 

; i Afld seasoning. Melt half the butter and cook i 
oVer low hedt for lO minutes, stirring occasion- 1 

' .ally;-.- .?* '* 

• Lift mixture In to a mediunveized baking 
.• dish. MeU remainlng butter and combine with 
;■ • ertam/then spoon over the hash. Place under 
grill, S inches from beat for 5 
: ' J iranutds, pr until hash has a rich brown crust, 
w*l be^swred wijh: poached nggs oq top, . 
S^riw 4; . 


Here are a few baalc pointers from a leading . 
manufacturtr ::0i (j6w>tb take care, of a 
grandtfathercl«Jok; ^ :V i; 

; . -First, be! suf e ybu^dock ls leyel: Most good- 


Learn to 
write instant 
Chinese 

By Lucinda Woo-Yuen Klang 
Written (or 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Is Chinese really os difficult to learn as 
many people think it is? 

An honeBt answer is both yes and no. To be 
able to read and write Chinese fluently takes 
years of study. But some of the Chinese 
characters are so Interesting and so logical 
thaL you can learn to write them In Just a few 
minutes. 

For example, here is the character for 
“man": . 

A. 

He is standing on his two legs. 

When the man wishes to express something 
that is very big, he naturally stretches out his 
arms like this: i 

A 

So this is the character that means "big." 

When the two words “big" and “man" are 
used together, like this: 


“They are too comfortable and smart,” he 
noted. “Also, women who have gathered up at 
least to good pairs will not be so unpractical as 
to throw them out" 

What Ferrer does is take soft crepes and 
silks and give them a loose-molding look. 
Dresses are designed for both day and evening 
wear, depending' on whether you throw on a 
long loose cardigan or the boas which seem to 
be cobdng out of everyone's attic. 

: Ha also believes In the loose-tied tunic over a 
Bkirt or very full-cut pant. 

, He coulthi’t be more adamant on the use of 
details: a; rose, pearls, or long -strands of 
Jewelry , a veil, bows, a boa, scarves. “Frankly 
the same items which were being piled on 
eiothes three years ago, but this time with 
another twist," be said. ' 

He did express stark colors for the womdn 
moving Into the long fluid, look. Easier with 


A A 


they mean “an adult." 

Many of the Chinese characters arc derived 
from symbols and pictures that date back to 
1500 B.C. Through the years the forms have 


Children 


been modified, but we con still see some 
resemblance. 

For example, I tore Is the character for 
"sun”: rj 


t^MM***-”*. 


Originally It looked like this: 


o 



The Bamo goes for the word "moon." 
Originally it was written liko this ; 


But it gradunlly evolved to its presoot form: 


When the characters "sun" and "moon" are ,>£. 
combined together, like this: ... '** 


they become a new word that means “brigW- ^ 
ness," ‘ 

If you tMidc of tomorrow as 8 better day, the 

Chinese agree with you 100 percent, becaujj. 
that's the way they say "tomorrow” — brigP. : --'' 

^ ' 




And when you pay good night to a Wmf 
say "tomorrowsee": 


& i 


pulls down the Opposite eadjof -the chain; 
Befease tHe weight ' gently to avrid; sudden 
strain on tfieirfecWstn.^ .. 

, I Always hwdifc tbe, wrighta^nd pendulum 


dl*d^-b«ye 'leveling feet In the base, and -With a. aoft rioth^ chemical ; 

adjuSUi^<thein tq( ey? -may be su^rient-for. .reacBdi^^ ^ ‘luids can .csdse dts- 

•proper How^i«re.a sm^ll favti-fe vpoliMraiioh^ . • u *- : - , •V j' ; 

-beat for accuracy; : ^ ■ d . : -? H*> ; Vou pari .easily move ajfloor clock, proyldlrig ; 

To adlust fob faster 'hr a -slower- Mlse-. you . take : one simnle nrecAuHon: aiw«, 


The word "to see" was originally had* '•P ; 
with an eye on the top and a pair of leg* 

widarheath f lll»thl8: . 

■^1- 1C 

SonwhoW, through the yean, the eyeW*| 
Iwtod pa Its end and the Woril how to wW 0 - 


- . To adjust fa*- fasjw ^’flldw^^^ao^the' : ^ you; take: one v AHvmys O-.-v/- ; ■ ■ j 

pendulum bob for Bprtdliig up, Or lowtt- if. to ' jrem^'th^^gbts ititt -.' jf *£/;'. '■ : . > !: 

slow .the action. Ttie "bob” is the bottom 6f the • • ■■ ^ T . ! : ‘ \/\ ^L '. 

peqdulumi artd in'a good dock is easily moved fUSotdld c«qlQ'' n ro^y be written 

with a llttie caire. Be. sure not to rotate.the bob . Jnov^g ^ ^ 

lor its^twWldpdlMadpg- ■> v: , -'Tto prea«Wlligmpkto.6''-^ mfaL ^ -V 

Whan wfaidiitg -a welght-driven^ clock, use .wood oatiha, duat v : . y°V ;i flEfaj ^ to " 

both hands: With onehand, lift the chain Just ,wpek. Clean with asoft, darnp.llftbSsiihrih j. . • > - - 


above fho w 
then .follow 


it to “take the weight off’ and. Wash perlodj^y^Jth ridJd 
otigh while yon* other band . ;i remove" any >: Spote> ; 
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Is your child safe with Porky Pig? 


By Lyn Shepard 
Special to 

The Christian Science Jtfonflor 

Weil am Rhein, West Germany 
Are “Porky Plg -hhd His Friends” too 
violent for our chfldren? 

Is “Sesanie Street" too authoritarian? 
.Questions like these are exercising Eu- 
ropean parents and teachers in the great 
debate over American television programs 
Imported for children. 

A new, increasingly critical attitude — 
especially among younger parents — follows 
years of acquiescing to transatlantic kiddle 
cartoon fare. 

Today many Europeans are more exacting 
than Americans in spelling out the dos and 
don’ts for children’s programs. 

To be sure, there is little agreement on what 
Is the ideal format. For parents here, as in the 
United States, divide sharply on how much 
violence 1 b acceptable in children’s television. 

A while ago the Swiss child guidance 
magazine Eltern waded into the debate. It 
quoted a “sensational" survey by Prof. Herl- 
bert Heinrichs of the Hildesheim Audiovisual 


Center which showed that during a single 
week's television transmission in West Ger- 
many. 146 criminal acts were dramatized at 
Limes when mostly children were watching. 

“Such scenes," Eltern noted, “not only 
instill anxiety and shock in children. Over the 
long run they can lead to far worse con- 
sequences including more aggressive behav- 
ior." 

Professor Heinrichs' team agreed. U had 
studied 18 schoolchildren for 17 months, with 
the first two months of television viewing 
supervised by parents. Afterwards, pupils 
could watch whenever and whatever they 
liked. * 

The result, Professor Heinrichs found, was 
an average 11 percent Increase in aggressive- 
ness — more fighting, pushing, poor sports- 
manship, and rudeness to teachers. 

Even the popular and seemingly harmless 
Porky Pig show, or “Schweinchcn Dick" in 
the dubbed German version, is regarded as too 
violent. Parents single ouL “brutal" hunting 
scenes involving Coyote Carl and the Roadrun- 
ner as well as Sylvester the Cat and the elusive 
mouse, Speedy Gonzales. 


Prof. Udo Undeutsch, a Cologne psy- 
chologist, calls such films “dangerous." But 
he says German studio editors can slice out 
the objectionable segments. Dubbing editor 
Gcrt Mcchoff has vowed to “debrutallze" 
future Porky Pig shows for children in 
Germany, Switzerland, Austria, eastern 
France, and the Benelux countries. 

"Sesame Street" C’Sesamstrasse" here in 
Germany), another new favorite with infants, 
has not been faulted for violence. But some 
reviewers find it too structured. Like a 
coloring book, they say, it leaves little room 
for fantasy and imagination. 

“RappelkJsle," a new L7-part German 
series, should please these critics, (hough it 
may offend some parents. Literally a jumbled 
toy chest, "Rappelklste" lionizes childhood 
rebelliousness. Thumbing its nose at adult 
authority, Its coarse language makes even 
some “progressive" parents wince. 

Whatever their flaws, programs like "Sc- 
Bomstrasse” and "Schwcinclion Nek" serve a 
useful purpose, most educators feel. But, as 
' ’Rappelklste" shows, the days when America 
reigned suproma In children's television are 
clearly over. 



A teacher from "Sesame Street" 


On the other hand . . . 

Comic-strip characters Charlie Brown, 
Lucy, Peanuts, and Snoopy soon will be 
Leaching school children about career possi- 
bilities. 

These comic-strip characters, created by 
Charles M. Schulz Creative Associates, are 
part of a plan devised by the U.Si Office of 
Education to Introduce Btudents to a variety of 
careers. 



GUIDE 


study abroad - Bah 


FLEMING COLLEGE 



Amerloan, two-year (A. A. degree) . oo-edu cat ion a I college based 
In Florence, Italy. Courses In Fine and Studio Arte, Music, Ar- 
chaeology, English, Literature, History, Political Economy, Phi- 


losophy, Languages, Sciences, Theatre Arts, Film, Photography. 
Outstanding faculty, two-week stay In Italian homes, and re- 
search trips throughout Italy offer students an excellent liberal 
education with an international dimension. Interim pre-college 
year available. Residence on or off oampus. 




abroad -Sweden 


STUDY IN SWEDEN 


The Stockholm Junior Year 
and the 

International Graduate 8chool 


at the University of Stockholm offer programs In 
liberal arts and social science respectively. For 
information write: The Institute for English-Speak- 


ing Students, University of Stockholm, S-104 05 
STOCKHOLM 50, SWEDEN. 


Switzerland - co-educatlonal 


The American School 
In Switzerland . 


American education with an International dimension • Co- 
educatlonal collage preparation In Lugano, Switzerland • 
Meets highest American aoademlc Standards • Grades 7-12 • 
Outstanding faculty. • College testing and couhsellng « Ex- 


cellent record college acceptances • Research trips and op- 
tional vacation I ravel In Europo • Sports and activities ■ ; 


M. Crist Fleming, Director. '. 

Contact; U.S. Rgb.i ; •• 

326 East 69th Street, New York, New York 10021. 


australia - 
co-educatlonal 


HUNTIMGTOVIER 


BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL 
GRADES 1-12 
WAIMARIE DRIVE 
MOUNT WAVERLEY 
VICTORIA AUSTRALIA 


ALL STUDENTS ATTEND 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 


nursery & 


VIRGINIA 

McMARTTN 

PRE-SCHOOLS 


. AIGLON COLLEGE ! ! 

SWITZERLAND ; !/'•"•? 

Have yolir ohildren educated In Co-Educetlonal international 
atmosphere In Central Eqrope. Advanced placement In top 
American Colleges. 260 students from 26 nations. Wholesome 
Atplrje cjTmate, skiing and mountain expeditions, 

: : • %■■■' ; 1 ■ • / ‘ W* " '- ;! 

! 1 • , . Headmaster, Aigion College ' ' ’ ; 



Children. 2-6 Years 

Mort.*Frt 9:06 to 12:00 


brltish Isles - co-educatlonal 


FAN 






■ i’ - 1 '-. 


CHERISHES INDIVIDUALITY 
FOSTERS RESPONSIBILITY 
PROVIDES OPPORTUNITY 


Boys and girls 1 4' : 

Boarders (boys 8-14) attend Christian Science Sunday School < 

F!«au writ* to tto Secretary (ftif.CB.) who wlU l» pleased la supply ¥« with fiiihrr particulars. ‘ • • , • ' ’ ' 
Fan Court School* Long crow ■ Chertsey ■ Surrey • England • Tel: Otrerahaw 2475) 


brltish Isles "-girls Schools 


CLAREMONT '&■* ’ 


A Girls’ School for •" ' 

Boarding and Day Pupils JjSjj 

Boards re from Christian Setonoo fwnillea ,, 




VACANCIES FOR 
ENTRY IN AUTUWN.1975: 
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1 1885 Chesltres, SwHierlW . ; tel: ChesiereS (025) 8 27 27; 


Child Care 

Mon., Tues,; Wed., Thura. : ; ' 
. ' .and Fri- until 4;00 ;; 
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Hints of a 
Stone Age 
Einstein 

By Robert C, Cowen 

Hints of the Intellectual power of Stone Age 
man continue to tantalize researchers. Align* 
ments of standing stones in Britain and 
Europe are especially intriguing, for they 
suggest that an illiterate people had an 
advanced, preseientlflc astronomy which ac- 
curately tracked sun and moon to forecast 
eclipses and maintain a calendar. 

The latest effort to check this out confirms 
the importance of one British site as a major 
solar observatory. R. W. Few, J. G. Morgan, 
and C. L. N. Buggies, acting as members of 
the Cambridge University Astronomical 
Society, followed up an earlier study of the site 
by Alexander Thom, Oxford University eme- 
ritus professor. 

Dr. Thom has tramped the countryside to 
survey old stone circles and alignments. He 
has shown to a high degree of plausibility that 
late Stone Age and early Bronze Age Eu- 
ropeans laid out these alignments with a 
precision that would tax modern surveyors. 
These early “scientists” probably used a 
standard unit of length of about 2.72 feet, 
which Dr. Thom calls the megelithic yard. 

Among many sites, Dr. Thom has been 
particularly interested in that at Rallochroy in 
Scotland as one of the beBt-known examples of 
a probable Stone Age solar observatory. 
Researchers Few, Morgan, and Ruggles now 



The British Tourist Authority. 

In circles like Stonehenge scientists find fresh evidence of a Stone Age “Intellect.” 


have made a more accurate survey of this site. 
In a report in the journal Nature, they confirm 
that the stone sighting lines could have been 
used to observe accurately the times of 
midwinter and midsummer sunset, the two 
solstices, around 1600 B.C. But alignments at 
two other Scottish sites (Loch Neil and Loch 
Sell), which Dr. Thom haB taken less se- 
riously, seem to have no astronomical signifi- 
cance. 

These findings typify the central question of 
this research — do such alignments as those at 
Ballochroy pick out astronomically Important 
points merely by chance or do they do it by 
design? 

Commenting on this in Nature, British 


archaeologist A. J. Meadows says that 
“chance would be unlikely to produce ori- 
entations” so precisely aligned with the two 
solstitial positions of a given epoch <1600 
B.C.). 

Many archaeologists now concede that Stone 
Age Britons were probably more advanced 
than had been suspected. Far from being rude 
savages, they appear to have partially domes- 
ticated wild deer, cleared sizable forest areas, 
and displayed what Prof. A. J. C. Atkinson of 
University College in Cardiff considers great 
civil-engineering ability. And in such stone 
alignments as those at Ballochroy, Prof. Colin 
Renfrew of Southampton University observes 
that prehistoric people left "a permanent 


record of some information about the world 
just as sophisticated in Its way as early 
writing." 

All of this is heady stuff, and skeptics can 
justly note that there is yet no ironclad proof 
that old stones do embody sophisticated 
astronomical and geometrical knowledge. But 
the latest survey of Ballochroy does support 
the hope that, through such structures, ar- 
chaeologists can learn something of the 
thought quality and intellectual power of a 
long-vanished people, 

Robert C. Cowen la the Monitor's 
natural science editor. 


Genetics: controversial experiments to continue 


By Robert C. Cowen 

Biologists art going Ahead with experiments 
that change the genetic structure of living 
beingB, 

A lunation experts* meeting has concluded 
that potential benefits outweigh the risks of 
loosing test-tube monsters. Hence it. recom- 
mended ending the voluntary ban on this 
research! but urged stringent, precautions 
against escape of man-made microbes, ■ 

This simply Is not good enough. Much more 
than safety is involved. 

; Genetic engineering Is the most awesome 
research ever undertaken, It could ultimately 
lead to efforts to itedeslgn hunian beings 
themselves, Biologists did well to warn that it 
has reached a pplnt where ft needs control. But 


what that control Bhould be, Indeed whether 
and how to pursue this research, are questions 
for society as a whole to decide. ■ 

Genes are chemical factors that determine 
the basic form and function of living organ- 
isms. They pass from generation to generation 
like blueprints to ensure that roses produce 
roses, dogs produce dogs, and humans pro- 
duce humans. -These genetic “instructions” do 
change as part of the process Of evolution. 

Now, however, biologists are themselves 
changing them by grafting genes of various 
other species onto the genetic material of 
certain bacteria. So far, bacteria have re- 
ceived genes from fruit flies, sea urchins, 
slime molds, frogs, chickens, and some plants. 

In : the words of David Baltimore of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, biolo- 
gists have "a new technology ... to outdo the 


standard events of evolution by making com- 
binations of genes which are unique in natural 
history.” 

This technology helps unravel how genes 
work. It could bring medical advances and 
better food crops, perhaps a corn plant that 
takes nitrogen from the air rather than from 
fertilizer. But, since some of the experimental 
organisms might be dangerous, many biolo- 
gists held up their experiments for several 
months until an international meeting could 
decide what to dp. 

That was the meeting, convened this spring 
by the (U.S.) National Academy of Sciences, 
which recommended going ahead with the 
research. 

While the proposed safeguards may be 
adequate, Nobel prize holders Joshua Lede- 
berg and James Watson are right to call them 


unenforceable. And iho Boslon-Cambrldge 
group, Science for the People, 

“that the molecular biology community, ~ 
wliich 1 b actively engaged in the development 
of these techniques, Is capable of wisely, 
regulating that dovelopmenL alone,” 

Legislatures, such as the U.S. Congress, 
*qtin8 on behalf of all citizens, should urgently 
study this Issue and establish a legally sound 
framework for setting priorities and enforcing 
safeguards. 

As Wadaw Szybatoki of the University of 
Wisconsin notes, the main concern is that an 
elite fraternity of specialists Is “doing thing* 
that nature doesn't do.” Since they are;;, 
tinkering with the chemical basis of organtt, 
life, the rest of mankind may well want to 
“thus far and no farther.” 


• By David F. Salisbury 

, Staff writer of ;*• ' 

Christian Science Monitor 

What follows the explosion of a star? 

One answer that la getting more and rhore . 
support among astronomers Involves one of 
the strangest things ever imagined: a black 
hole. ; ■. 


Probing the mysteries of space’s black holes 



. Yet this 1b far fromthe whole story .Because 
of the extreme concentration of mass and 
gravity, If black holes exist, they should strain 
the very fabric of space. Descriptions of their 
nature based on Einstein's theory of relativity 
predict that they must distort nearby space to 
such a degree that they cannot be seen. 

‘ A black hole would also piay tricks with 
time, says Prof. Remo J. Rufflnl of Princeton 
University. A rocket ship being sucked into 


^ bdlevedfo fo^-lljw tWsitiv 
, tie prime, a stofir to much like an inflated bag of 
hotgas.Its immensesize is maintainedby jin 
outward pressure that coines from the energy 
createdin the nuclear fires at its tantta/rais. 
resistsfoe Immense; inward push of gravity. 

■ (s' - But wb^h a Btar finally runs but of nuclear 
fUOj, and the Outward force is removed, its 
> • wtbnqbst'lqyeFB explode In the most violent 
‘.f, (mob®* known. At the stale time the Inner 
cars begins to shrink rapidly. '' 1 , 

.If the star was bjg enough, its gravitational 
V forte pressing wv the shrinking gases -Is so 
: gtebl that patter as if exists btf earth cannot 

1 : suryiVe* AU . the space : between atoms a rid : 
;>i 'particles Is squeesfed ayfoy ^leaving an incred- 
,V:."r iWy 'dfense ball --" a black hole. A' spoonful of . 
\. IWs nblff ^tj^uld weigh ovei* a billion tonsj» ; 

; .V I! i* • • 'V 

i ' i' '* ‘ '' '' ■ : : . 

5 : L !j ^ - ' ' >.vv ... 
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. finally stopped, as if time-had beconfe frozen. . 
' But to a ''passenger” on board, the trip to the ■ 
surface would take only a fraction of a$ecand. 

, : Any object & ray of light that ventures info 1 
; the; vicinity .Would be caught by the powerful 
. -gravity, m < sucked irresistibly ; in. . Once . 
jifetojde, this matter ajhd energy would be totally 
feut dfffoom the restof the uni verse/: 

. Al th<kigh |^k holes .were, first conjectured ■ 
in the 1930s by. Dr. J. Robert, Oppenheimer/a ■ 
prominent theoretician', he thought they. would' 
be impossible to observe and so cbmddered the : 
matter Simply an academic exercise. Butas® 
i-> astronomers have expanded their vision of the 
diiiverse beyond the limits of visible light, 

.; they have seen at leaBtdne object that can best 
be explained by the black hole theory . , , 

• . . This :;'js a star . system . in the . Cygnus 
conatellaHon, It ehiits extremely short bursts 


of high-energy X-ray radiation that ipust be 
given off by. extremely hot gases — like those 
that would be produced if. a black hole were 
sucjdng gas into ite maw. . 

Last year, the visible source of these X-rays 
was identified: a two-star, or binary, system. 
The picture proposed by black-hole advocates 
Is that .of an ordinary star tad a black hole 
spinning around each oiher; the black hole is 

^tataari The conibinaliondftha rapid spin 
and the hot gases would produce the .ex- 
bureteti)$ have beta 

’The only satisfactory explanation that W 
-been advanced so; far, is the black hoto," 
concluded Dr. Edwin Kellogg of the Center 

for Astrophysics fo.G^rldge, Mtas,i at a 
'lecture' before the American Astronomical 
Swletyr.'flowevet, we have yot^fo prove that 
the Wpc* hole to. thp, only explanation, " he 
• added. Ur. Kellpgg wds in on: the discovery in 
Cygnus andreviewedaU the'explanatlOnsthat 

' Vtnito ^ " •- * • • , r -\ k ' ■ 1 . 
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the existence ; 6f W btectejw 
scientifically proven. 'Hwal 
about, foe, fotal mass of the j 


of the sun, then the black hole theory wow* 
gain strength. • 

Astronomers at Leningrad University cW> 
to have found a black hole much closer to eafl 
than the Cygnus candidate. Instead of foe *' 
ray method, they discovered tbeir potently 
black hole by Us gravitational effects. 

■ By tiie way stare are clustered, asironm^ 

feel they can determine the . 
forces between them, and hence foeh ' W 

, got a resulL that was a thousand times Ww 
they had estimated by analyzing fo« vi8lb e 
slarsi (another method). • ' .j 

To fomlaln tbto dlscrepahcy, the Sow 
scientists have conduded that the dustol 
must contain a massive black bole. According 
to Teas, tbq Soviet news agency* fW* t, 

■ only feasible reason to account fo* ^ 

’ AS attempts fo; prove the extofoik^^ l^ 
holes are increaa lug. ihlerest in their nips* 
apd implications Is growing also, ! ' b 

’“Perhaps we: are hi p uni verse ;wWoh to« 
-.turn ,p^rt of a' ! larger unlvetge" 
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Another reason for high prices 



Too few Britons in jobs that stock the shops 


By Geoffrey E. Tewsoq. 

Special 

The ChrtoUan^oJerfce Monitor 

London 

Wages final ry' have taken over from raw 
materiaT costs as the main impetus behind 
inflation in Britain. Average raw materials 
costs have now dropped 2 Vi percent from their 
peak level in November. 

• Wage costs go on rising. Average earnings 
went up by 8 percent between the third and 
fourth quarters of 1974. All the indications are 
that wages are keeping well ahead of prices. 

A great deal of attention has been paid to the 
efforts of organized labor to raise wages. 
Gallons of ink have flowed on the question of 
whether the government has a social contract 
with the trade unions to limit wage demands, 
whether it 1 b really a social “compact” (a nice 
distinction to which history may pay little 
attention), or whether there is anything there 
at all — like the emperor’s clothes. 

An Oxford economist, Walter Ellis, has now 
come up with a piece of research which puts 


the spotlight on a factor which has been at 
work almost unseen for several years: the 
enormous increase In the number of persons 
at work in “nonlnduslrtol employment." Less 
than half the British work force is making 
“tradeable goods." 

But to go back a bit. 

Toward the end of last year the British 
public was shocked to discover that its rates 
(local government direct taxes which are 
assessed on property) were likely to go up by 
50 to 100 percent — maybe more. Ratepayers' 
associations the country over have gone onto 
the attack. 

Almost unobserved, local governments had 
been paying mounting bills by heavy borrow- 
ing at high interest rates. A nationwide 
reorganization of local government involving 
the creation of massive new Intercity author- 
ities has seen one of the biggest empire 
building jamborees in the offices at city hall In 
the history of British government. New social 
services with new hierarchies at high salaries 
abound. 


One side effect has been that certain 
professions have seen salary levels rocket as 
local government has bid up the price of their 
services. In a 10-year period, salaries of 
employees in central government have gone 
up by l\ percent and those in local govern- 
ment by 48 percent. 

According to Walter Eltls, in the period 1962 
to 1972 the ratio of industrial to nonindustrial 
employment in Britain rose by 29 percent 
compared with 7 percent hi West Germany 
and 19 percent in the U.S. And things have 
gotten worse since 1972, 

This heavy outlay on staff has sent ex- 
penditure sky-high. Local authorities account 
for about 28 percent of all public spending. 
They are stoking a fast-growing public sector 
borrowing requirement (which is critically 
Inflationary). 

This gap between public Income and ex- 
penditure was £2.5 billion ($6.25 billion) in 
the fiscal yoar 1672/73. U was officially put 
last November al £6.3 billion ($16.78 billion) 
in 1974/75 and some reckon It may go os high 
as £9 billion ($22.5 billion) in 1975/78. 


Inflation soars again in Latin America 


By James Nelson Goodsel! 

Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Riode Janeiro 

Brazil's worst inflationary spiral In a decade 
to bringing howto of protest from angry 
housewives and others who worry that sur- 
ging price Increases will bring back the 
chaotic situation of the early 1960s, when 
Inflation was running at 100 percent. 

That may be tqq fore a concern. But there is 
rib doubt thSt' inflation here, which was 
thought to have been curbed, has gotten loose 
again. 

-Jin 1974. tbe government officially admitted a 


during thejate 1960s and early 1970s, when the 
rate was said to bqlB percent or so, it actually 
was higher. . *• - 

“One can manipulate figures of inflation 
quite easily to make thlngB look better or 


No-Load 

...No Sales Commission to 
Buy Shares 

...No Charge for Redemption 


worse, depending on one's needs,” a ministry 
of finance official said. 

But he also took note of Inflation rates in 
other Latin American countries, suggesting 
that Brazil, despite new Inflationary pres- 
sures, looks better than Argentina, Uruguay, 
or Chile. 

Argentina's rate in 1674 was more than 40 
percent. Although this to the slowest increase 
in three years, early 1975 figures suggest the 
40 percent rate could be passed in six months. 

Uruguay is experiencing a chaotic 75 per- 
cent a year inflation rate. 

off of all . £ registered a 
in 19?®* -p. the JMaay \df 
resulting froprthe Ufo 
President Salvador Allehde Gossens’s.efforta 
to nudge Chile along the road to socialism 
against the stiff opposition of his opponents. 

What all this -suggests, to many Latin 
American observers Is a new round of 

. CANNING • BANDUNG 
. STORING * WMEHDUStNG 
I ■ . DRUMMING 


inflation for much of the hemisphere. Even 
Venezuela, long regarded as one of the more 
economically stable Latin-American nations 
and one that to basking In new oil riches, is 
faced with inflation of 10 percent and It could 
go higher this year. 

Every country in South America to fighting 
the Inflationary surge, caused by rising prices 
for most consumer items. Moreover, with the 
increase in world oil prices in the past 18 
months, only Colombia, Ecuador, and Vene- 
zuela have managed to escape the effects of 
this boost — because they produce enough oil 

for their own needs 

. ; Colombia to afipp^y sfof-euffiqient, whereas 
. Ecuador; and Veotatisla produce enough for 
■ sxtenaLVfc; tocpM-tS* *-*' a factor ip building up 
huge foreign reserves in both nations. Yet 
those reserves, used locally, can help fuel new 
Inflation, as both nations have discovered, 

Inflation to hardest on the middle classes 
and the poor — who make up the majority of 
thepopulatlon of South America. 

The solution for millions to more than one 
Job, heavy, debt, and often curbed spending., 
The housewife Juggles family .accounts in 
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A diversified no-load mutual fund Whose pri- 
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thinner with each year . ' ; | s 
At a time when 1 there pre increasing 
numbers of people moving (rito the middle- 
class category, there to a sense of dis- 
appointment that life to not daBler., But. this 
disappointment often fuels a greater effort to 1 
move ahead, and it to riot unusual tat all 
members of a family to work at more than one 
job, giving Utile time for letovrfe, but allowing 
the family Jo live a consumer-orlefoed middie- 
class existence. . 
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A magnificent 
bucket 
of bolts 

By Charles E. Dole 
Automotive editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

It sounds like a mobile bucket of bolts when 
you first start it up. But after s few minutes 
the clanking fades and it's again ready for 
polite company. 

The diesel-engine ear packs a pile of pluses. 

A quiet start-up, however, to not one of them. 
Economy of operation, almost no pollution, 
and hard-as-nalls durability make it a natural 
for taxicabs and other tough Jobs on the road. 
The dJesel. also Is picking up speed In the 
passenger-car lane. 

Mercedes-Benz obviously sees a big future 
for the diesel car. To make its point the West 
German auto and Iruck manufacturer Is 
introducing the world's first five-cylinder 
passenger -car diesel, a $12,000 jewel that 
sparkles even on a dark winter's day. 

The spanking-new 300D Mercedes to the first 
five-cylinder passenger car of any type to be 
built by a ipajor manufacturer. However, two 
such engines were tested in the early days of 
the auto. Neither one was a diesel. 

The Adams-Farwell, built in 1906, uaed n 
radial engine that rotated around a fixed 
crankshaft. The other, a Swiss vehicle, was' 
built in the 1920s and also employed an air- 
cooled radial-type engine. 

Mercedes has been building highway diesels 
for more than SO years. A diesel truck was sold 
in 1023 while the world's first diesel car, again 
by Mercedes-Benz, came off the line in 1936. 

Since 1939, the company haB built and sold 
1.3 million diesel cars. 

Often lambasted for a. lack of kick on the 
road justified up to now — the new straight- 
five out of West Germany moves from 0 to 05 
miles an hour in 12.8 seconds, tad passing is 
surprisingly easy... 

Obviously, it cannot race the Mercedes 4B0 
V-8, but It is not supposed to. On the other 
hand, the 480 will not give 30 miles to a gallon 
on the thruway, either. 

Why five cylinders Instead of |dx7 Smooth; 
ness, say the engineers, . . 

"The five ,1s much sriiopther Uian a six,” 
explains Peter von Mantfoufel, an engineering } 
executive from the main plant lri Stuttgart,. 
“It's much lighter .than .a. fix, and only 08 
pounds heavier than a Cylinder engine. " The' 
six would be too costly, he adda.' fo effect, tho 
five ia a compromise; . 

It to much easfor to start: than other 
Mercedes diesels, too, Turning the key part- 
way energizes, the glow plugs tad a yellow:: 
light appears on the speedometet 1 . y/hen tifo 
light goes out, perhaps |ri 8 to 10. seconds, the 


CllglllO HWU IA UJ tui milg UKj (UI URJ najr, 

For cold -weather starting —below foro.F.; — ■ . 
the engineers suggest adding a gallon , J of 
gasoline to a tankful of diesel fuel. ^ThO 
gasoline folates foe foesel fl»l, wfoch folckens’: , : 
. in severely; cold temperatures; : ■; ' ■ 

- 'Hie only other new model out of Stottgart to 
the 280S, a compilation of 450 styling tad a 280 
six-cylinder fengjne V that to, high luxury with " 
amcntotaoitoml^periorritoi^ ; 

The; iw^auy flgbres on i 4 edesigqipg j a. oar . 
line every I five years to keftft foe.ftieS curve . ; 
climbing. Twb ytafo from now ItwWdS tat 1 
several heiy care.. ; .i--/. , ; .- 

But for;,l975 it to horiking its diesel horn: 
One-third of all M-B production yfos in foeshls , 
between 1^0 and 1973. This yeta it js higher; , 
Karlfried .Nordmann,' president of' ; foe 
wholly owned North American distributor, 
prefontaX lr a hew trend in the. auto. l«fuatry”v 
■ with the sooD. r u v 

Peugeot, the French carmaker,’ atop/mar- • 
koto a ditael;' Nissan, which 
/ntae/pfosuni .selia ; * dftael ’ota in pohie • 
’■ countries. bjit; it |n ! ifot yet add. toother, tJJSi .: ■ 
Jb • spending 
.■restarch/; • : ‘ y '\i\ 

" . i. - ■ .;jt ' : V ■ ■' ■' ■ .• 
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By Diana Loerchar 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
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Fishing village of CBmara de Loboa where Winston Churchill painted 


Hayward Associates, Ino. 


Madeira: Pearl of the Atlantic 


m 


Madeira 

• Islands, : especially when they are remote, 
tend to create an otherworldly Impression, as 
If they were tiny planets afloat in water 
Instead of space. . ■ 

' ." The Portuguese island of Madeira, about WO . 

• miles southwest of Portugal and about 350 
miles west of North Africa, is a particularly 
slangs phenomenon, a mountain soaring 
6,000 feet into the airs arid plunging straight 

! down Ukp fi diver kqto the North Atlantic at one' 
of its despsat points. The island is only 35 

• nilles long and 13 hdles wide, covering a mere 
30b square miles, bo the effect Is oneqf intense 
compression and vertically, land mass 

, squeezed thgether and forced upward, 

: At night, tyth the lights of the capital city of 
Fuiichal. on the southern coast flickering on 
. the ubiquitous hlijs : iu!kL mountains, Madeira 
looks like an inverted' bpwl of the sky,, a 
reflection of the stars 4 
There are virtually no beaches in Madeira, 
only a coastline of verdant cliffs and promon- 
tories encircled by coal-black lava pebbles, an 
Incongruous, reniinder of the extinct volcano 
at, the center. One of the most spectacular 
sights on the island, and perhaps in the world, 
If you Can catch it on a day when the inland 


' The (Bland today Is a fertile, subtropical 
paradise bearing a resemblance in vegetation 
and topography to the West Indies. But 
Madeira Is more intense, richer, stranger, and 
its extremes give It a special appeal . 

A deep lush green background on which the 
fishing boats, the houses, the fabulous fruits 
and floyera, daub their vibrant colors, Ma- 
deira Is a dream come true for artist (most 
notably Winston Churchill) and naturalist 
aUke, with seven different kinds of orchids, 
jacaranda, flame, and 1,000-year-old dragon 
trees, hibiscus^ frangipani, polnsettla, bou- 
gainvillea, and many more. * 

The principal fruit is the banana, but several 
other exotic kinds also abound, such as the 
passion fruit, avocado pear, . and custard 
apple, which . make, for delectable eating as . 
well as looking, ' . , ' . 

■ Speaking of indlgehoua foods, an Island 
specialty and deticacy Is the espada, which 
translates as scabbard (not to be confused 
with sword) fish. A black; serpentine; sinis- 
ter-looking fish- that lurks at depths of 5,000 
feet, it is nevertheless a virginal white when 
. cooked and most succulent. 

, The fish bn Madeira in general is excellent, 
hut for a change of diet and a brush with the 
natives there is a small rustic restaurant up in 
the mountains above Funchal called A Seta, 


where juicy, spicy chunks of beef are cooked 


out a meager living from the land. Tiny farms 
teeter precariously on the mountainsides, 
Ingeniously terraced and irrigated by canals 
called levadaa, stone gutters that operate on 
the principle of gravity. 

Among the major Industries are embroidery 
and wickerwork, both famed throughout the 
world, but which are currently, like the rest of 
the Island economy, suffering the effects of 
rising costs, the new Portuguese minimum 
wage law, decreasing demand for exports, 
shrinking investment, and declining tourism. 

There is, in contrast, an enclave of wealthy 
Portuguese and European families on the 
island, and the Imprint of the British, with 
whom the Island has been a favorite since the 
turn of the century, and who occupied It from 
1867 to 1814, contributes to its faintly colonial 
atmosphere, Reid’s Hotel, for example, the 
island’s most famous, prestigious, and lavish, 
has retained its Victorian charm. Its guest list 
reads Uke an lnter national Who’s Who. 

Rates range from about $20 to $25 for a 
single and about $50 to $40 for 
three meals, add about $10 extra 


l ;itl< 

TTTm 

1 


rates are the Madeira Sheraton, the Madeira 
Palaclo (formerly the Hilton) , ahd the SaVOy. 
A. number of memum-priced and btxdget-range 
hotels are also available on the lslahd. 

The high season In Madeira is winter/ but 
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order: tb'CulU^ateiheiiland,' its settlprt,- wM 
c&me;. primarily from! ■ Minft 
"'/tite- Algarve , inf 
set : fire: to ' 




simple pleasures, natural delights, and end- 
less exploration. It offers more lolklore than ’ .*■ 
culture, and Funchal, which takes its name 

from the fennel that grows aH over the Iriknd, ■ 

features shopping and exploring the kalei- 
doscopic markets where local fish, fruits, and 
flowers are on brilliant display. 

Madeira's Idea of entertainment Is hurtling ; 
3,000 feet down from the Monte, site of one of. . 
the Innumerable dazzling views, In a wicker ; y 
basket on wooden or metal skis while one or 
two "drivers" run alongside, guiding . 
basket over the shiny, black, round stones. A . ;. 

more Bedate form of local tranaportatloo Is the , >; ; ;? . 
bullock or oxen-drawn cart, which eng* 
through Funchal like an antediluvian ’ t -“ 
(The controversial hammocks, in which ®* 
lives once bore tourists, virtually have wa» ^ 
frowned out, of existence.) . : i > 

More practical forms of transportatiofl^^li, 
getting around the Island are the InBxp 08 ®^ ■■ { 
taxis, tour buses, and local buses®?.: ': 
stop In the little villages. Cars can be rental : ■ 
but the mountain roads on the island arej® ■ , 
narrow and tortuous that It is safer to ^ 
oneself In the hands of an expertenceo, *■. 
Inhabitant. -;i 

Among the many excursions 
are to the volcaiw; the Monte/ tift 
capes with their aolendld t;. 


mm*#**#- and 

Cahiara de Lobos (which Churchill V 

paint), the, wilder, less populated nor *f5S : : t4 
■ coast, and .the : othw principal city on : 
island, Machlcp, Wmch h$s the Island’s odfy .j; 
beach, • .. ; ; • • .j.B. 

Ah Interesting side trip rff the Island la 
neighbdrfog Porto Santo, four hours away«7 k- 
boat and 1$’ minutes by. plane, urwen ::. : ® 
contrast to Madeira has plenty of beaches f . - 


;; (abdutl V 4 


The cost varies; 


to the tvne of excUMinn end: mtason. bill 
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Nassau 
rolls out 
welcorrie ifiat 

ByLeavtlt F. Morris 
. Special to 

" The Christian Science Monitor 
' In spite of high hotel rates, Nassau’s charm 
still draws tourists. In fact, this haven for 
winter-weary Americans and Britons Is be- 
coming the International playground of the 
Caribbean, adding a delightful new variety to a 
vacation here. 

You now hear French and German In hotels 
and restaurants to such an extent that 
the Nassau Paradise Island Promotion Board 
supports language training for some hotel and 
restaurant employees. And one of the enjoy- 
able challenges for tourists la to help one 
another over language barriers, fostering 
better understanding and respect among 
Germans, French, Americans, and Britons. 

Nassau still provides its guests with a 
variety of accommodations ranging from an 
eight-room guesthouse to deluxe hotels, the 
largest with 635 rooms. Hotel rates are 
generally based on the European Plan, and 
are comparable to other winter resorts In the 
Caribbean. 

For example, in one of the government- 
owned hotels, the Balmoral Beach at Cable 
Beach, the minimum charge during the winter 
season Is $53 a day for a double plus a 4 percent 
tax, in the Manor section of the hotel, the villas 
cost slightly less — about $49. For the 
modified American Plan — breakfast and 
dinner — guests pay $14 per person extra plus 
a IB percent Bervice levy. - 

Summer or off-season rates are somewhat 
lower — $35 a day double and $28 respectively 
for the same accommodations, 

Thera are fewer guesthouses now than there 
were 10 yeSra hfco. Among the more sought 
after are the Greycllff , in tne heart of Nassau, 



Hadgeobth P holograph ara 

Youngsters diving for coins tossed from cruise ships In Nassau harbor 


and the Part 


only' eight guest 


8 ltrBmjd 

pool, and mapl cured lawns snaded by age-old 
trees. Greyctiffl s^ spacious, high-ceiling 
rooms, oooled by overTieadf ana , are furnished 
with fine paintings and prints, reflecting the 
elegance of a period when the English lived In 
regal fashion here. Off-season rates are from 
$50 a day for a double to $80. Dining 


facilities, at the present, open only for 
breakfast and lunch. 

The Parthenon guesthouse has- 23 double 
rooms, each with bath. Its summer rates are 
as low as $20 a day per person, plus $2.50 for 
continental breakfast for two served on the 
balcony. 

There Is no indication that hotel rates will be 
coming down in Nassau. Actually It Is ex- 
pected they will have to go up because of the 
high cost of importing food from the United 
States. 

. One of the noticeable changes for the better 
here, though, is the attitude of those serving 
the tourist. A few years ago, an Indifferent 
attitude toward visitors by hotel and restau- 
rant personnel hurt tourism substantially. 
Nassau tourist officials quickly moved to 
jflPW ; yURo** .foei> 

hotels’ p^da free bus Sertfce to &e 1 
heart of the BSy Street shopping area, to the 
straw market at Rawson Square where the 
cruise liners dock, and to Paradise Beach, a 
one and a quarter mile , curving strand 
scrubbed by the tides. 

Nassau's big summer event Is called "Goom- 
bay Summer," a word whose meaning very ■ 


few here can explain. It may refer to an 
African rhythm with the beat of drums 
underlying local musical themes. 

Among the special events during Goombay 
Summer are two-hour moonlight cruises, 
Tuesday beach parties, and a Thursday 
folklore show. Each Friday night on Bay 
Street " Jump-in” dances invite natives and 
visitors alike to join in. On certain Saturdays 
during June, July, and August, Changing of 
the Guard ceremonies at Government House 
may be seen at 10 a.m. 

For the shell collectors, the beaches provide 
some rich treasures. One of the least known 
spots to shell Is Silver Cay Island, In plain view 
from the main highway to Cable Beach. You 
can rent small boats from hotels in the 
Immediate ar^;' ' . 

The v5ttor wlfo likes to walk can choose 
ffom. foree^flversffled rouiesy, eac(i< starting 
frittn anti finishing at Rawson Square: and ' 
taking from 46 minutes to three hours to cover. 

Many of Nassau’s historical landmarks, 
Including the native market and . Balcony 
House, the oldest in Nassau, are seen along the 
walking routes. A self-guided walking touf- 
folder is provided by the Ministry of Tourism 
and the Bahamas Chamber of Commerce. 
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An innocent 
at the loom 

By Roderick Nordell 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Kalrouan, Tunisia 

If you buy a “Tunisian look" rug, as 
advertised recently in New York, chances are 
it was made in Germany or the Netherlands, ti 
you buy one actually made In Tunisia, you may 
be buying a little bit of me. 

For the slim, quick fingers of a laughing- 
eyed Tunisian schoolgirl recently guided my 
too-many thumbs through the Intricacies of 
knotting a rug at the loom where she and two 
companions were at work. After much gig- 
gling encouragement, I was finally able to 
muddle through with both hands what my 
mentor could do in a lightning stroke with one 
— pass the colored yarn under and over one 
strand of tlio rug's warp, and then over and 
under the adjoining strand. 

This maneuver lcll the two ends of the yam 
sticking oul between the two strands of warp. 
With a swift snick of big sheiurs, the girl 
evened tlieso ends. Multiplied by thousands, 
they would form the patterned pllo surface on 
which you may conceivably walk some day. 

My part In your good fortune of obtaining 
such a nig may be suggested by the statistic 
that a square meter' may contain 40,080 
“points" or knottings — and as many as 
160,000 points in rugs of the best quality. 

My young teacher left about six of my pol nts 
in her rug. When I remarked on how fast she 
could do them by comparison, she put on a 
display of extra speed that must have upset all 
production norms. Her left hand flashed Like a 
hummingbird to tie the knots. Her right hand 
swooped in with the shears or with a heavy 
comb to bring the rows of knots snugly against 
each other. 

Older girls and women work on the looms at 
the tapeslry center In Gafsa, where some of 
the brightly stylized designs are said to be 
based on Stone Age artifacts. 1 didn’t have a 
chance to try my hand at “kllm" — the flat 
weave Used for tapestry — but when 2 brought 
some plece» : home to the children they 
Immediately recalled . schoolroom .. ex-> 
perlments with weaving and recognized Uw 
time and work represented by even these , 
small squares. 

As for me, 1 can hardly step on a carpel 
anymore without thinking of the tireless, ■ 
skimming hands of Kalrouan, and their wel- 
come to a strangerat the loom. ' 


Memories of Palladio in 


• »• • By Klmmls Hendrick 

• 1 • Spedalto 

• The Christian Science Monitor 

Vicenza, Italy 

This 1 b the town that made architect Andrea 
Palladio famous, and It Is one of northern 
Italy’s great art cities, Students of archi- 
tecture flock to Vicenza from all oyer the 
world to see the buildings Palladio designed In 
the 16th century. 

Walk down the Corso Andrea Palladio, 
Vicenza’s shopping street, and you realize you 
have seen bhnks, churches, mansions all your 
life 1 that njuat have been inspired by Palladio’s 


on the development of English and American 
architecture probably has been greater than 
that of all other Renaissance architects com- 
bined.” 

But you, don’t have to be an architecture 
specialist to love tibis non-tourist city. It 
makes a good .jumping-off plaoe for seeing 
other great art cities -r- Venice, Padua, 
Bergamo, for Instance. It Is just a 20-mimite 
drive (40 minutes by train) from Venice and Is 
an easier; considerably less expensive place to 
,$tay ; :. •••;•, ■/":■•• 

. When we went to thls : "Venice without 
canals, 11 . James Ackerman’s hook, ,‘fPal- 


‘Venice without walls- 

e hall of justice,, for which the young- Prices?. In Verona, Bergamo. Padua, ano! 

.It.JI. 1 L Jl, 1 a. . ■»»*■'._! r •_* .1 ■ : -A ■ . ■ 


the hall of justice, for which the young- 
Palladio designed the surrounding colonnade. 

We thought we could just spare that after- 
noon for Vicenza, but we stayed — to see 
Venice the next day, and to spend another day 
seeing Vicenza's other notable monument, 
Palladio's last work, the Teafro -Ollmplco. lt is 
a fascinating adaptation of dhclent Roman 
theater - design, now used for ' music and 
dramas. 

■ An interesting sight Ip the neighboring city 
■ of Bergamo is Its old. town, situated on a high 
hill: It wak here in his student days' that 
; Bernard Berenson - got 'the Inspiration to 


Vicenza we found pleasant hotel rooms for' 
about $10 double. Choices were', numerous. 

. Vicenza; for example, has two Jolly Hotels, a , 
Motelagip on the oqtsklris, and other, hotels . 
whose prices range froth $6 to $18 a day. ' ' 

Italian food, of cdurse, is a treat anywhere -7. i 
the- pastas are often . marvelous, spaghetti Is 
almost always perfectly prepared , gnd, ip- 
northern Italy, fruits and, vegetables )opk f|t, 
for kings (and are). •• . 4 .. 4 4$ 

Verona’s Dpdlcl ApoatoUls a fambuarWUbv. 
rant, fal riy expensive but wel) wortb the cost, - 
Bergamo's Tav^r nodelColleonlin th^.qldhlgh, 1 : 



Tourists face hotel squeeze in Middle East 


seasonal weekly rates • 
from Ui. $ 55.60 winter 
' U^. $ 65.50 summer ' 

Otfverjf to rntel trrtwh il ail mijor U.K, 

: ilrpofti it 5 mold -rat ta : from $55.00 
MtUy ■ htfuta VAT and unlaid hie 


witlandi 


For yoiir 1 
next ttyp 


ByjehBK.Cobtoy j Israel; arid the booming oil ' Lebanon,: Syrfo4 “d most 
Staff cornsspondent of . . ; states Uke Iran 'arid .Iha P^--: other Arab;, countries, (ipix* 
TbeCtufstlan Sdepce Monitor sianGitif emirates; _ . :' ;cept Egypt) atljl.reject papd- 

. "y . : Beirut .^ThU iadiw fo .^en<Anfoua .- ixirts with Israeli startip^. V. 
- Neither ihflatiori nttf. war : wrfumejof bushiess' tr$YMv • • .The adventurous tourist 
scares have rtade theMlddle Major Cairo Hotels^ for exr '/ : ffridg expensive hotels/ sto 
Eaat on'the whide — a bad ample, aM booked up; for pmjb bdLChes. ahd econ«n- 


“Huii, Choiw d idoont (ndiM). «Iati 

ars (dilkui Winu>,. mdoflnd u/nm 
(HWW)-jmd jmnBHJHs. Autonibci me, 
•W- SpwfiMirffl (m ainiy riotiH. Write 
hr qntillbv idvittai ippro/|nile Mu d 
Nra inf ddivdy/collictton' urrkt (»< 


an (dilkui nuui>, mdoflnd u/nm 
(HWm)-jmd jmnBHJUs. Autonibci me, 
Speail.liriTf tor inniy ridik. Wine 


(■riff tor ftiniy ndiH. Write ; 
idrlttu wcrotlaile Ulu of 
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WMam,‘ Surrey,. -4 



. .risk for imvlststhls yW. 

4 The traveler's . main prob- 
10m in the area from Morocco 
id the; west ib Trari ln the east 
■* is. more likely fo be hpted; 
'.space. Confirmed prior res- 
ervations are practically a- 


months, though the lndlvHf- ' 
; ual toumt cr sntoll group can 
generally : find accommoda-. 
How. 

iTravel ag?nto <^ aow ar-;;. 


range, Hi 
.‘WW-Joi 


Lebanon,: Syria* end most;,., both 'has; not, affected; tbi , 
other. , Arabi countries, . ($«* : ■ hospitable recepUba given 
■cept Egypt) stlTl roJectpasa- ; ^udivichldl tourist; 
ports with Israeli stamp*. ' C^i^. formerly' an idea) 
•The adventurous tourist tqUrlst istoid,' was cruelly ; 
finds expensive hotels; su- ;4 affected by Jast . summer^ 
peril beaches, and eTOnem- . cOup tod TTiriiljsh invasion; : , 
leal shooing jp the .Arab ; The part .of the Island still *\ 
emirates of (be Persian Guff; - held by Gre^ Cyprids again' • , 
fiws - V cities, ; * . dspeclally . has atotinks with;. the. outeldd *! 
Teheran, .* Isfahan, : shtoa, world. , but. many, faculties /. . 
hnd the Caspian Sea resorts, rhave closed; Turkish occupm> 


hg . jp‘ the 'Arab . ! Tte part, 
tbePeraiari Gulf; .'held byG> 


Land trips ; be- ! are Intriguing targets for late ffoto authorities have ~hot yet 4 

iand Jerusalem.:- winter and spring travel.' ;4 beeriabld to. carry oUttbdr- 
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No violet 
hidden among 
the leaves 

The Life of Emily Dickinson, by Richard B. 
Sewall. New York ; Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
In two volumes. $30. London: Faber and 
Faber. £10. 

By Victor Howes 

The legend of Emily Dickinson Is under fire. 
The quaint, heartbroken spinster, the Queen 
Recluse dressed all In white, deprived of 
suitors by an ogre-father, quite in the tradition 
of the Barretts of Wimpole Street, is cnun- 
bling before the big guns of modern biographi- 
cal scholarship. 

True, she was eccentric. True, after a year 
at Mt. Holyoke she returned to her paternal 
home, and apart from a single trip that 
embraced Washington and Philadelphia, she 
seldom ventured beyond house and garden. 
True, she occasionally sat at the top of the 
stairs while visitors sat downstairs in her 
parlor. True, she occasionally sent down a 
rose cm a silver tray to reward a singer whose 
voice had pleased her. 

But no longer can we stereotype her as 
fallen on the thorns of life, inadequate, 
brokenhearted, turning to poetry as the one 
resource life had left her. 

Instead, In this age of the liberated woman, 
we are encouraged to see Emily Dickinson as 
a “columnar self,” a proudly Independent 
woman ( who selected. her own society, chose 
■ jar vocation, then “ctoedd the valves of her 
Mention^ like sthne” Every year we lean 
rAj6re about this fasdnflting sibyl who now 
Mares with Walt Whitman the honor of being , 
- obe bf lWh^entury America’s two seminal 1 
ports. ’■ ' ■ V 1 

Her current biographer, Richard Sewall, 
does much to destroy the old myths. He shows 
Emily as far from terrified of her hard- 
working father, the treasurer of Amherst 
College, the busy legislator In the State Rouse 
at Boston. The Dtcktoaonhmire whOre Emily. 
Lavinla, and Austin grew up was a house full 
of life, fun, games, young people. If Emily had 
-TP suitar*,|t was because, She encouraged 
BShif.'' •• 

- Vrm to wrly age, she devoted herself to 
thought. "She had to think,*’, said her sister 
Vinrtle. “Slje was tin one of;ub with that to 
. do." And write, poems, s<rare of 

poems, aphorisms fehe Jotted on envelopes, the 
backs of recipes, after the fashion of “paper- 
. sparing" Alexander . Pope, she also wrote, 
during her 56 yean of life, some thousands of 
letter*. And poems went with the letters, os; 
. were an; Integral pert of the letters. Or the 
' letters, break] Into verse almost In' spite, ot 
. themselves. She writes in a lettrt : ■ : 

Yoii ask of my Co m pa n jons Halls — Sir—; 
... and fto Sujytown — tod, a Dog — large ss 
myself , that my Fhther bought the — They 
-. are better than: Beings — because they, 
know — but do not tell,-— and the nplse in 
tiie Pool, at Noon —excels toy piano, 






Houghton Library, Harvard linivaralty 


: Emily Dickinson (only surviving photograph) 


Mr. Sewall ’s Emily Dickinson Is a woman of 
home-centerednes8. A woman who erected 
her sense of difference into a vocation. She 
had a vast, correspondence, W .correspondents 
are known, though only a tenth of all the 
letters she wrote , survive, and only a 
thousandth, of all those written to her. Her 
- sister, Lavinla, burned them. at E. D.’s 1 


. The kind of people she wrote to were men 
and women of affaire, mover*, doers, success- 
ful rtergymen, editors, a Judge, a well-known 
woman novelist and poet. No violet hidden 
among the leaves, no tremulous spinster, she 
gives evidence of wit, pride, and a certain 
taste for personal mystery, metaphors too 1 
danse for penetration, “telling the truth, but 
telling it slant” in' her voluminous letter- 
writing.: • 

As with the letters, so the poems. How much 
is biography , bow much generality, how much 
hyperbole? With E. D. more than almost* 
anyone else, It can be sald that the style la the 
woman; the mystification is central to the 
workas to tin life. She loved th* riddle, the 
enigma, the elusive half-confession. And so 
she continues to fascinate. “The whole truth 
about E. D. will elude us always," says Mr. 
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Sewall. “She seems almost willfully to have 
seentothat." 

Mr. Sewall has given us but one of the many 
Emily Dickinsons (hat exist, A sphinx amidst 
her family, her ''estate” of friento, her letter! 
md her poems. The reader of this exhaustive 
two-volume biography Will ond by knowing 
both more and less than he has ever known 
before about s genius who hid herself in a 
“fiery mist." He will be left, still guessing bis 
own guewes -About that “pilgrim” life that 
devoted itself to the poetic exploration of 
“those great countries in the blue iky of which 
w* don't know anything.” • . . ' 

Victor Howe a t* a port, .Mioylst, end 
novelist who Uaohto English at North* 
eastern University. 


The Man Who Liked Cats, by Edwin San&j 
New York: John Day— Abelard-Schuita 
$5.95. 

Lord Samuel, who lives In Jerusalem, Is an 
accomplished writer of short Btorles, andthia 
Is a more-than-competent example 0 f ^ 
storyteller’s craft. Variety of mood and 
subject demonstrate his versatility sod fy 
acquaintance with the worldscene. 

Here are stories set in America, Britak 
Central America, and Australia, as well niq 
the Israel which he knows so well. There k 
even one story, “The Observers," which lent 
in the future, in an imagined age that ha 
grown beyond concepts of space altogether; 

Some of the stories are comedies, some an 
serious: the most successful and distinctive > 
ones combine these two elements in the one 
tale. The writing Is least attractive who It 
approaches the sententious — usually In fa 
rather awkward aphorisms with which soot 
of the stories begin (for example, “Klndnea 
Is an admirable quality, but it has many 
different meanings”). No one would questta 
the truth of these remarks, but they trt 
rather to draw a moral from the material d 
Lord Samuel’s fiction even before he fa 
presented It for the reader’s inspection. This 
is a minor defect In a talent capable d 
providing much pleasure for the ordinary 
reader. 

- Robert Ny* 


A Shadow on Bummer, by Christy Brown. 
New York: Stein and Day. $7.95. London: 
Seeker & Warburg.fi2.50. 

Irish poet Christy Brown drew International ■' 
attention several years ago when he refund to 
let virtually total physical disability prevent - 
him from writing a novel — typing with hb , 
foot what turned out to be abort tUto'tiomtm 
has attempted a hardly lew difficult tart,' | 
writing a second novel about th* writing ^ <„ 
second novel. t . , . 

Mr. Brown's words are sometime! 
ful in evoking sordid city streets, ttmvwb 
suburbia, port: publishing circles, * be follow 
his crutch ee-esrrying central chsrrtcter: 
name is Riley, and I'm working on a owj 
about the United States as wen through In* .. 
eyes, not always strillng." t ... y 

But Riley, except in hia furious 
writing, la too pawive a charade* for * u 
pretensions, always having th tags do** V 
mm, taking refuge in alcohol, being WJo 
into a listless love affair whose erotic f. 

display Mr. Brown 1 s roseate romantic 
itsworst. 

— RtoerkkH^ 


Rememberina the Goons 


When the zaniest one of all 
filled a sock with custard 
"and slapped it on the wall 


recently tried out two newly- 
published books of Goon Show scripts on 
David Willis, the Monitor's American 
News Editor. As ft happened he turned 
’ out to be a fanatical Goon fan, one of that 
select number who come from all parts of 
the world (Mr. Willis is an Australian ) and 
includes Prince Charles. 

He immersed himself in “More Goon 
Show Scripts" (published by The Woburn 
Press at 85p.) and “The Booh of the 
Ooons" ( published by Robson Books at 
£2.25) and then wrote down his Impres- 
sions and h Is memories. 

By David K. Willis 
American News Editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

It was a simple story: the Inmates of 
England’s famed Dartmoor prison decided to 
sail the prison across the Channel for a holiday 
in the south of France. They left behind a 
cardboard replica of the cell-block so that no- 
one would notice. On the high sea, the prison 
encountered the Chateau d'lf at four knots and 
lost one inmate who tried to tunnel his way 
out. . . . 

Not your average radio script perhaps. 
Nonetheless it was a fairly typical 30-minute 
feather In the cap of the legendary Goon Show. 
The show ran once a week for -ten seasons (of 
six to seven months each) spanning nine years 
on the BBC — from May 1951 to Jan. 28, 1960. 

It Was ~then‘ rebroadcast to delighted mlL 
lionaaoross the British Cqmcaoawealth. . 

... QmnteMenUaliy'lt was a show for radio. 
Peter Sellers and Spike Milligan Invented 
voice after voice to create a zany cast of 
Characters . which included . such < t©pq*lrig 


Another tnalpp “character “ was a’s tunning 
array of sound effects — some of the most 
Imaginative ever heaFtloqradlo. 

And the scripts were lightning-quick (you 
bad to listen carefully), a barrage of jokes 
good, bad and in-between, mixing puns with 


verbal trickery and goonery, satirizing cur- 
rent events under such titles as “The Dreaded 
Piano Clubber,” “The Terrible Revenge of 
Fred Fu Manchu," “I Was Monty's Treble” 
and “Tale of Men's Shirts— A Story of Down 
Under." They were usually stitched together 
by Milligan after six straight days of writing 
from 9 in the morning until 10 at night. 

According to Secombe the show was “an 
oral cartoon.” Prince Charles, an ardent Goon 
fan, once called it “mental slapstick.” The 
man who produced (he showB from 1652 to 
1956, Peter Eton, called the storyline “usually 
a melodramatic and overblown version of a 
great drama or contemporary documentary." 

Eton recalls at least 30 attempts by the BBC 
to stop episodes from going on the air. One 
came when a Goon character was awarded tile 
O.B.E. for emptying dustbins during the heat 
of battle — just after two BBC executives had 
received the same decoration (though not for 
the same thing). 

The Dartmoor governor is forced to 
admit his jail is empty. “If you don’t flU 
it,” snaps his superior, “your job will be 
in jeopardy.” “In Jeopardy?" cries the 
governor. “But I don’t want to go 
abroad!” 

Fifteen years after the last program, the 
Goon show lives on In BBC recordings and in 
“More Goon Show. Scripts” and “The Book of 
the Goons.” There is even a Goon Show 
i Preservation Society in Kent. 

Expatriates from the Commonwealth (such 
as myself) weep tears of reminiscence should 
they Btumble upon another displaced Goon fan 
in unfortunately Goon less lands Buch as the 

JVorld War! ID! At a • ^ 
London pub after the war they met Sellers. 
Their unique style of humor clicked; someone 
heard them Improvising skits; the Goon Show 
was born. 

The prison sails proudly across the 
Channel. “Land ahead!” shouts a voice 



From fllaeve of BBC reoordlng 

A gaggle of Goons: Secombe, 

modelled on Walt Disney’s Goofy. There’s 
an ear-splitting crash. “I should have said 
that sooner,” says the voice cheerfully. 

The Chateau d’lf looms up. “Stand by to 
repel boarders! ” Is the cry. “How do you 
repel boarders?" a voice rings out. “Stop 
changing the bed linen!” the answer 
comes. . . . 

. The Dartmoqr Script Jq not included In the 
lateht Goon bobk*. ask for.idklq In an 
’v*. ), “The Book of the 
Goohs” contains five scripts to well 'as some 
letters and telegrams between Sellers, Milli- 
gan and Secombe in private life (In which 
Goon-type humor was an Integral pert).“Morei 
Goon Show 1 Scripts” has a foreword by prince 
Charles, and eight more scripts. • 


"The Last Goon Show ol All." Photos: Lord Snowdan 

Sellers, and Milligan clowning 

The scripts are uneven — as were the shows, 
one muBt admit (reluctantly). The corre- 
spondence does not wear well; hysterically 
funny private jokes can be somewhat obscure 
years later In print. 

Once Milligan wanted the effect of someone 
being hit with a sockful of custard. The woman 
who ran the canteen at the theatre where the 
shaft' was recorded gladly made him a custard,' 
thinking he was Ul. •/. ■ \ / 

: When she gave 1 It to Win, shd stood trans- 
fixed as he pulled off a shoe, then a sock; 
emptied the custard into the sofck, swung ft' 
around his head, -and Blammed'H' against -a 
wall. 

“But it didn't have the effect'he wanted,” • 
Secombe recalled later. ■ . * /• 
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The Christian Science Monitor 


A large quantity of Ernest Hemingway's 
‘unpublished papers has come to tight. ' 
Retrieved by his wife, Mary, from 1 the 
room of Sloppy Joe’s Bar in Key West, 
^Florida, arid his homes in Ketchum,: Idaho 


It includes some 40,000 pages of manu 
scripts, letters, and papers, and more than 
3,000 photographs of the hard-living, triuch- 
marrled novelist in his Many roles — as big 
game hunter;, deep-sea fisherman, soldier, and 
ournallst.- !:_•••' v 

“When the papers arrived — especially' the 
ones from Havana and Key West— they were 
crumbling and mildewed,” explains . Jo Au- 
gust* curator of the collection. “Everything 
had to be fumigated and encapsulated Ih 
lamination for Its protection." ■ 1 i . ,:' ■ ' 
f'The coUection, of which a “substantial 
portion’ V can be studied with Mrs. Heinlng 
Way’s perrmssibn. includfeB over 15,000 manU 
script ■. pages of his most fainous works, 

' including "For Whortr.tbe Bell Tolls," "The 
Old Map and the Sea,’* “The Suri Also Rises " 
'A Movable Feast,” and *‘A< Farewell to 
Inns.”' : 
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A Movable Feast,”, and "A Farewell to turned up 
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A black and white production in living color 




Our Reet scales operatic heights 


By KlraShippey 

After the rains 
the lands are green 
and fertile once more 
and our people are happy. 

The lines are not Alan Paton’s, although 
they could be. They form one of the brief 
narrative links In the African musical “Me- 
ropa" ("Drums"), one of two such entertain* 
ments that have made South African theatre 
history. The other is "Ipl-tombi” ("Where 
Are the Girls?"). 

For the past three months these shows, 
Inspired by while South Africans, performed 
by black South Africans, and played before 
white and block audiences, have run simulta- 
neously in theatres in downtown Johannes- 
burg with phenomenal success. 

“Merope” had already enjoyed a 14-week 
record-breaking run in Durban, and now 
moves from Johannesburg to Cape Town. "Ipi- 
tombl" has just celebrated its first birthday at 


the Brooke Theatre and looks all set for 
another year's tenancy. Both shows are ready 
for export to Europe and America but at the 
moment box-office prospects look healthier at 
home than abroad. 

"Meropa" was originally devised by a 
Canadian, Clarence Wilson, and with its all- 
African CBBt made a successful tour of Japan 
and the Philippines. The show was due to 
make a return visit In July of last year when 
the Japanese Government invoked a ban on 
cultural exchange with South Africa. 

Hie cast had virtually disbanded when the . 
plight of "Meropa" came to the attention of 
two of South Africa's most successful produc- 
ers, the husband-and-wi^d team of Jpan 
Brickhlll and Louis Burke. 

"Ever since I was a child," says Joan, 
"when I studied traditional Zulu dancing, I 
had always wanted to do a show with Africans. 
The rhythm, muslcallty, natural talent and 
dignity of the cast evoked taore creative 
excitement in me than I had felt for a very 
long time.'*,' 
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On stage: Betty Mthombenl and Josh Makhene In ‘Meropa' 



Although they kept to the basic Ingredients 
and ‘structure of the revue, Joan and Louis 
gavd it a story and theatrical dimensions, and 
Increased the cast from 13 to 30. 


"And it was wonderful," says musical 
director VictafNtoni, Vthat wettarfc able to do 
this without losing the spirit in which we 
originally created theshow." 


Victor wrote one-third of the songs wtth 
which the legend is laced, and he adapted tb 
rest of the score from traditional African 
music. Backstage at His Majesty's we 
joined by Josh Makhene, who chorojgraphM 
the show with Joan Brickhill, and two otho 
members of the cast, Betty Mthombenl 04 
Sydney Chama. , 

These are true professionals who vnty' 
starve rather than leave the theater. But then, 
is nothing hard-bitten or ruthless about them, 

"I love the theater," says Betty. "I have ha 
no proper training but I have learnt so nma 
since joining ‘Meropa 1 that I could never leas 
now. Even my young son of four has has, 
given a part in the show and he feels be P 
same." 

The cast are being paid salaries on & pr 
with those of white actors playing in simflv 
shows in other parts of the country. This is Is 
in excess of the money they could earning 
other job, but they remain modest, alma 
secretive about it. 

“We save most of it," explains Sydney 
that we can Burvive lean times without having 
to leave the stage." 

"Meropa" la rooted deep in African folklore. 
The songs are unaccompanied; the dialogue ii 
in Zulu and Xhosa with brief English narra- 
tion. It is a story of love and war and death. 

“Ipl-tombi" begins among the hillsides but 
moves quickly into the townships on Iht 
fringes of Johannesburg. Although tradlM 
African music ‘Is again the foundation, the 
additional songs by Bertha Egnos and Gall 
Lakier are unashamedly European in concept 
and they are sung in English. 

Long after curtain-fall at night In Commis- 
sioner and De ViUlers Streets one imagines 
once can still hem- the beat of Uie drama end 
the rattle of the Itiakritinka^^pkLButtoitf 
now represent more than Amcar’MCS^ 
making. They celebrate a new Bplrlt In 
indigenous theatre in South Africa, entertata> 
monl created by white and black together, t»T . 
the enjoyment of both sections of pie commu- 
nity. . . . « 

"All we ask," says Victor Ntonl, Is (or 
more theatres, moro sponsors, and . . . tlm* 
But we have come a long way already ana 
thore is no going back. We are very happy- 


By Ian Woodward 

London 

"I've scaled and (I think) conquered the 
Met [New York’s Metropolitan Qperfj. That's 
quite a mountain, you knCw. I'm quite 
satisfied with that sort‘d victory. I'm quite 
happy really. \*Cl‘ 

There ,arcr ho airs or graces about Rita 
Hiinter . Quite simply, she is one of the biggest 
headline makers to hit grand opera in recent 
years. When she appears with the English 
National Opera (the new name for the Sadler's 
Wells Opera) at the London Coliseum, she 
basks tn her endless curtain calls — amazing 
scenes like the end of the Olympic Games. 

Miss Hunter possesses a glorious dramatic 
. soprano voice. As a singer In the traditional 
...Wagner mold, she has a cabinet full of 
glittering jewels to support that voice — 
brilliant, fine and agile, and capable of 
sustaining and shaping the longest lines 
Wagner could write. 

Her star status with tho English National 
Opera was established with her performance 
in Wagner’s "Ring" cycle and further en- 
hanced with her singing of Leonora. Her 
ability to encompass both Wagner and Verdi 
— rare for a dramatic soprano — has elevated 

- Miss Hunter from an already exalted position 
as one of Britain's top sopranos to new heights 
as an internationally acclaimed prima donna. 

Her voice has a touch of metal in it which, 
admittedly, Is not to every taste. But each new 
part seems to find reserves of style and 
technique In her singing. 

In Wallasey 1 , Merseyside, where she grew 
up, she is still known to her family and friends 
qultfe simply as Reet, the girl who starred In 
tiie Christmas pantomimes and sang In the 
; local clubs. 

We met for tea at her large house in deepest 
Surrey. She handed me one of her contracts 
(she is booked up almost into 1980) for 1977 
w$j.*hC*Metropolltan Opera, where she Is to 

Bellini's "Norma" (“such a thrill, such a 

% /A^^ct^gglnger ^^as^a^garaon ^s he 
ever wanted tq do 

1 when Bhe left school she was given every 

- encouragement by the., tocal pantomime 

society. . 

When she was about 18 or 19 she realized 


that she wanted to sing In opera. She appeared 
in various show choruses, joined Sadler's 
Wells and, later, the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany, where she met and married Welsh tenor 
John Darnley. Today she is one of the English 
National Opera's most popular "permanent 
guest artists." 

“I certainly feel no different because of my 
so-called international reputation. When I 
come back from the Mel to the Coliseum, I'm 
just Rita, just one of the gang." 

When asked if she is vain, Miss Hunter 
quips: "With my figure?" If you ask tactfully 
whether she would like to lose weight, she 
tells you no, she wouldn't, because she needs a 
bit of stamina for the Wagner.. It supports her 
diaphragm muscles. She feels at her happiest 
when she to about 260 pounds. 

She has been slappod down a lot in the past, 
when so many things have never materialized, 
when she has suffered all those dis- 
appointments. When something terrific comes 
up she just keeps her mouth shut and says 
thank you. Thus, she states, she has no ego. 

"I'm afraid I lose my temper quite a lot. I 
can't stand people who aren't on time or aren’t 


efficient. Incompetence makes me so mad. 
When I've got pressures and worries, l tend to 
be cross with people whom I shouldn't bo 
cross with. Really, 1 don't like rows. It goes 
back to my youth, because my father’s great 
-motto was, 'Never let the sun go down when 
you're under.' " 

She then talks enthusiastically about her 
passion for flowers, books, the summer 
months, and cooking. She Is Impulsive, extra- 
vagant to a fault and would spend her last 
penny on antiques if her financial advisers had 
not taken the precaution to look after the 
money and allocate her simply a "pin money" 
account. 

"Do you know my problem?" asks Rita 
Hunter. "It's popping out to the supermarket 
to buy a can of beans and coming back with an 
antique table worth £100 [about $1240] I" 

"I wont us all, John and Mairwyn (her 
scven-yeor-old daughter], to liave a nice life 
and a nice home. I think we’vo scrubbed along 
(or a long llmo, and now we deservo some- 
where nice to live. That's what I fight for — 
for us, really — not for fame and fortune, but 
just for ub to have a nice place to live. Have 
another slice of gateau." She has conquered 
me, I think. 


Rock star stars as pop star 


By David Sterrttt 

"Stardust" tries to be "the definitive, 
fictionalized film on the creation, rise, and 
fall" of a pop superstar. It starts out with high 
hopes, plenty of energy, and a refreshing lack 
of illusions. 

It winds up a strutting, strumming, strung- 
out groupie of a movie — half in love with Its 
pop-star hero, but scared of the pains and 
pleasures his decadent world provides. It 
paints an often ugly picture. It ends on a 
torrid virion of dope, despair, and death. Yeta 

♦ckmimtbeworst excesses of the mod^tqrifr 
world, It never forgets the electric ex- ' 
hilar ation that leaps through the music Uself. 

Rocker David Essex stars as Jim MacLalne, 
young and handsome leader of the Stray Cats. 
As a musician, Essex is not one of my "fave 


raves," — some of his work, such as the huge 
hit "Rock On," strikes me as dreadfully 
overwrought. On screen, however, he has a 
way with himself. It's a heavy-lidded, non- 
actorlsh way, but it works well with the heavy- 
lidded hero of “Stardust 1 ! whostartsout with a 
small-town band, becomes the biggest ringer 


ever, switches to the reclusive life in a Spanish 
castle, and ends up dying on live TV during an 
LSD-gnarled comeback attempt (hr the harsh- 
est,’ and most relevant, anti-acid; scene I've 
ever witnessed);- *■- ^ ■ * 

Keith Moon, real-life drummer for the Who, . 
stays modestly in the background as a Rlngo- 
like drummer for the Stray Cats. Adam Kaith, 
rock Idol of the '80s and "Bugle" to his fans, is 
sturdy as the hip but realistic manager. Marty 


‘The Other Half of the Sky’ : 
Shirley MacLaine’s visit to China 


Barbra Streisand in Tunny Lady’ 


- By David SterrtU 

Shirley MacLalne has long been noted both 
as an actress and a person of outspoken 
political convictions. In the spring of 1973 r :the 
People's'Republic of China invited her to visit 
that country, and to bring with her a delega- 
tion of American wpmen — not celebrities or; 
otiier famous folk, but ordinary citizens whom 
the Chinese could get. to know and understand. 
Miss MacLalne compiled) and threw, into the 
bargain a four -woman film crew to record the 
odyssey from start to finish. 


tern, to be sure — ' especially during Miss 
MacLaine’s sharp questioning of her hosts 
(wondering, for example, what becomes of an 
"individualistic" artist in a "people’s" repub- 
lic). But the emphasis is on v human sim- 
ilarities, not governmental differences, The 
most memorable scenes are those of laughter 




and dancing and children — and, in & strange 
but striking episode, childbirth. Miss Mac 


By David Sterriti 

There's scarcely one exec In all Hollywood 
who would question the wisdom of "more of a 
good thing." That's where moVies like Funny 
Lady come from, Only "more of a good thing" 
is not necessarily so good. 

The original ‘‘Funny Girl’’ was a good thing. 
Not a great thing, but it had Its merits, ft was 
colorful, flashy, sassy, and overflowing with 
opportunities for Barbra Streisand to do what 
shq does best — tute comedy and garrulous, 
straight-out song-belting. ..La Streisand, fcs 
some fans call her, duly won ah Oscar for her 
very first moyie role. 

‘ Now seven years arid several Streisand 
epics later, Columbia Pictures has graced us 
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.preposterously suave 
arif) taltos a back seat 
unauave 


art-deco bauble bounces across the •enriu* f 
Yes, folks, it's a disappointment^; 
magically, there are some splendid ; 
along the winding way. The opening 
song — oozing with the quean? $*** 
Streisand handles so well — Is brflw/Jj 
hilarious. One of the most striking 
years supports our heroine as shejgGM 
through “I Found A Million Dollar Bw^ >. 
Five and Ten Cent Store." Sundry ; 
Rose originals waft through the score- ■. 
mention an amuglng Esther 
Berkeley takeoff, a boisterous opener 
disaster scene, and a few good jokes- 
Still, the let-downs dominate this 
Girl Meets the Depression" ^ , 

Sharifs acting Is stiffer ™ 

handled with distil^ 
all seems less to 

itmu imerraung/ man usual. Andltau* * 
for nearly 2Vt houn. fXrectof Herb^^ 
an old “Pigmy": hand, having etaf® 8 , . 
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Rita Hunter 


Wilde, another rocker from the past, puts in an 
appearance. Larry Hagman, who Is so memo- 
rable in the current "Harry and Tonto," plays 
a materialistic music executive. 

"Stardust 1 ' was written and produced by the 
same team who made "That'll Be the Day,” 
another youth epic featuring Essex as Jim 
MacLalne. But the director this time Is one 
Michael Apted, a promising talent with a good 
eye (or moody detail. 

Since this portrait of a pop star takes place 
during Uie mid-1960s, a very good few years 
for rock 'n a roll, you'll 'hear some classic pop- 
sounds in the background. Essex and company 
also offer some hew material, always' pala- 
table, In the eVer-nleasant 'BOs-pOp mold, 
There's lots to enjoy during the hour or so that 
shows the Stray Cats riding high — before the ' 
message turnB dark and wanting, arid that 
coveted "stardust" turns to deadly fallout. 
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Europe concerned over Portugal’s future 


[This religious article appears In English on the Home Forum page] 

Traduction t la l articla reHgteut pa'slaum an anglai* aut la paga The Home Forum 
[line Iraduciion iran;G'»e ear oubiiflo c*aqug wmamel 


By Geoffrey Godsell 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


If continuing Communist gains In Portugal 
are not stopped by the dogged resistance of 
the country's moderates, Moscow will have 
succeeded for the first time in outflanking 
NATO in Europe. And the outflanking will 
have been done at the point of the European 
mainland closest to the United States, which 
guards the northern approach to the Strait of 
Gibraltar. 

In Western Europe, the fallout is likely to be 
Immediate on: 


1. Governments — of NATO members and 
of Spain. 

2. Noncommunist parties. 

3. Communist parties. ■ 

In European NATO countries, as in UieD.S., 
the question will arise of whether a Portugal 
in which pro-Moscow Communists are In 
control of the government can be allowed to 


stay In the alliance, sharing In its secrets and 
its defense planning. 

Portuguese Communist leader Alvaro Cun- 
hal, whose party's position has been strength- 
ened in the new Cabinet, has said he does not 
intend to press for Portugal's withdrawal 
from NATO for the time being. But NATO 
governments are likely to be less exercised by 
Portugal's own willingness to be within or 
without the alliance than by the shift within 
the Portuguese Government In the direction of 
client-status with the Soviet Union. 

Further down the road is the possible effect 
of Buch a gain for Moscow on weak or exposed 
European NATO governments. They might 
think the more prudent course thenceforward 
would be to bend before rather than resist 
Soviet pressure. On the other hand, if Soviet 
pressure (or Communist heavy-handedness in 
Portugal) becomes too crude, it could bolster 
the Western European will to resist — as 
Communist crudity in Czechoslovakia did In 
1948. 

Spain, sharing the Iberian peninsula with 


Portugal but not a NATO member, is the most 
worried so far about the turn of events in 
Portugal. The Franco regime dearly wonders 
whether the revolutionary tide might not 
spread across the frontier, and extremist 
supporters of the regime are probably won- 
dering whether armed Spanish intervention 
might not one day be justified. 


Noncommunist parties in Western Europe 
— particularly those in France and Italy 
where the Communists have had some success 
In persuading others of their possible demo- 
cratic respectability — are having their old 
fears revived by the steamroller approach of 
the radical Left in Portugal. 


The regime in Portugal has outlawed all 
parties from the Christian Democrats right- 
ward and has used ugly methods in dealing 
with parties of the center. As a result 
noncommunist parties elsewhere are having 
second thoughts about the possibility of 
cooperation or coalition with the Communists. 
(In Italy, for example, Christian Democrat 


observers walked out of the recent Coimnunta 
Party congress.) 

The Western European Communist Parties 
themselves are for the most part In a cleft 
stick over Communist successes, Portugal 
Emotionally they cannot be other ttanencuu! 
aged by the gains of Mr. Cunhal and wj 
comrades — all the more so, since pi 
opinion polls Indicated the Portuguese % . 
rriunists enjoy no more than 10 to IS percent^ > 
the electorate as a whole. But tactically tb 
are almost certainty wondering whether 12, ■ 
Cunhal’s increased power in Portugal w)llu 
scare away the noncommunist support in th& 
own countries which they have labored so ha( 
to win. 

In all this somewhere, the more optlmlitle P 
observers In Western Europe see ground fa ' 
their correct assertion that all Is not yetloelk 
Portugal for parliamentary democracy. Botk 
1 b touch and go — and it remains to be ate 
just what the rest of Western Europe will dol 
Portugal 1 b pulled irrevocably, as was Czecho- 
slovakia in 1948, Into Moscow’s bag. 


Etre bon, c’est &tre heureux 


Die Absichten FortugaJs beunruhigen Europa 


Von Geoffrey God soli 
Uberseeredakteur 
des Christian Science Monitors 
Wenn dem zunehmenden Elnflufl der 
Kommunisten In Portugal nicht durch 
den h&rtqdcklgen Widerstand der ge- 
ma Big ten KrSfte Elnhalt geboten wird, 
wird e8 Moskau zum erstenmal gel ungen 
sein, der NATO in Europa in die 
Flanke zu fallen und dies an der 
den Verelnigten Staaten am nachsten 


tugiesischen kommunistischen Partei, 
deren Position slch im neuen Kabinett 
gefestigt hat. erklarte, daB er bis auf 
weiteres nicht beabsichtige, Portugal 
zum Austritt aus der NATO zu drangen. 
Doch die NATO-Reglerungen werden 
sich wenlger Sorgen dartiber machen, 
ob Portugal selbst Bundnismitglied 
bleiben mtichte oder nicht, als tiber den 
zunehmenden Trend in der portugiesi- 
schen Regierung, sich zum Vasallen der 
Sowjetunion zu machen. 


gelegenen Stelle auf dem europBIschen „ . .... u . A 

fesUand, die: die.niSrdbche Einfahrt in -, P®*™ iat.da noch die indglvche Aus- 
die StraBe von Gibraltar kontrolliert. wirkung, die eln solcher Gewirin Mos- 


In Westeuropa wild dies wahrschein- 
lich sofort seinen Niederschlag finden in 

1. den Regierungen der NATO-Staa- 
lun und Spanlens;. 

2. deh nichtkommunistischen Parr 

teien;. - .. ■' * .• 

■ 3. den -kommunistischen Par teien. 

. In deni europBIschen NATO-LBndern 
■ und in den USA wird man sich fragen, 
ob ein Portugal, in dem die Kommuni- 
sten die Regierung in der Hand haben, 
woiterhin Btindnismttglied bleiben und 
Einblick ' In militftrische Geheimnisse 
und die yqrteidlgungaplanung haben 
darf. 

Alyaro Cunhal, der FUhrer der por- 


kaus auf schwache und exponierte 
NATO-Regierungen haben kann. Sie 
mogen auf den Gedanken kommen, daB 
es kiinftig klilger sei, dem sowjetlschen 
Dviick nachzugeben, enstatt ihm zu 
wlderatehen, Andererseits k&nnte der 
sowjetische Druck(oder die harte Linie, 
die die Kommunisten in Portugal ver- 
folgan), wenn er •- allzu ungeschmlnkt 
wird, den Wlllen der WesteuropBer zum 
Widerstand vergrBflern — wie dies 
1048 angeslchts des harlen Vorgehens 
der Kommunisten in der Tschechoslo- 
wakei.der Fall war. • 


der NATO ist, ist bisher am meisten 
beunruhlgt tiber die Wendung, die die 
Ereignisse in Portugal genommen haben. 
Das Franco-Regime fragt sich eindeutig, 
ob die revolutionfire Flut auf .Spanien 
tibergreifen kdnnte, und extremistische 
Anhanger des Regimes tiberlegen wahr- 
scheinllch, ob nicht elnes -Tages eine 
bewaffnete spanische Intervention ge- 
rechtfertigt sein konnte. 

Das „DampfwaIzen"-Vorgehen der 
radikalen Llnken in Portugal hat dazu 
geftihrt, daB in den nichtkommunisti- 
schen Parteien Westeuropas — insbe- 
sondere in Frankreich und Italian, wo 
es den Kommunisten bis zu einem ge- 
wissen Grade gelungen 1st, nnderc von 
ihrer Respektabilltat als Demokraten zu 
Uberzeugen i — die alten Beftirohtuqgen 
wieder aufleben. 

• Das Regime in Portugal hat alle 
Rechtspartelen, bei don Chvlstlichcn . 
Demokraten angefangen, verboten und 
sich helm Umgang mit den Zentrums- 


z, B. verlieBen vor kurzem die Beobach- 
ter der Christdemokraten den KongreB 
der kommunistischen Partei.) 

Die westeuropfilschen kommunisti- 
schen Parteien sinci selber grbfltentella 
Behr betreten tiber die Erfolge der Kom- 
munisten in Portugal. GeftihlamHBi 
sind sie durch die Gewinne Cunhals urn 
seiner Genossen ermuntert — und dai 
um so mehr, nls die bffeiltliehen 
Meinungsimifitigen amleuten, dafl $le 


Etre sinefirement bon, ce n'est pas 
seulement’ fit re heureux, mais e'est 
contribuer au bien commun, au bien- 
....fitre de chacun. 

II y a bien entendu de la tristesse 
, dans le monde individuel qui constltue 
l'exlstence humaine de chacun de nous 
~ il serait peu rfialistc de prfitendre 
que quiconque puisse y ^chopper 
totalement. Meme Christ Jfisus, cet 
homme d’une bontfi parfaite, a versfi k 
certains moments des larmes amfires. 
II dit : « En vfiritfi, en vfiritfi, je vous 
le dis, vous pleurerez et vous vous 
lamentercz... vous serez dans la tris- 
tesse. » Mais il a bien entendu expll- 
qu6 cettc declaration ct la manifire 
dont il l’a fait rfivfilc l'cssence du 
christianisme et, figalement k l’fitudiant 
de la Science Chrfitienne*, l’essencc de 
la Science Chrctionne. Jfisus dit : 
■ Vous etes maintenant dans la tris- 
tesse ; mais je vous reverral, ct votre 
cceur se rdjouira, et nul ne vous 
ravlra votre joie. » 1 

Ces paroles comportent une leQon 
claire et dvidente et eiles ont assurd- 
ment rdconfortd ceux qui entendirent 
Jdsus les prononcer et nous rdconfor- 
tent de mdme aujourd'hul ; et cette 
legon conaiste en ceci : mdme si nous 
80 xnmes malheureux, tristes ou ac- 
cablds actuellement, nous espdrons que 
demain ou prochahiement les choses 
seront dlfferentes ou meilleures. Mais 
11 y a plus. Le christianisme ne se 
fonde pas sur le confort humaln ou 
sur l’optimlsme seulement, mais sur 
l'dtre spiritue}.. 

Jdsus a. diacernd notre identltd apirl- 
tuelle et rdelle — la bontd spirituelle 


Thomme gudrissait les malades. • 1 
L’essence du christianisme, l'essence 
de la Science Chrdtienne, est la re- 
cherche et la decouverte de Dieu, le 
bien qui n’est pas de ce monde — 
le bien qui n’est pas ici aujourd'hul 
et absent demain, ou absent au- 
jourd’hui ct present demain. C’est une 
activltd qui consiste k voir spirituelle- 
ment plutdt que matdriellement, k voir 
au-deld du mortel jusqu’A l’nomme 
spirltuel et parfait que Dleu a erdd. 

Ce qui est authentlquement et spiri- 
tuellement bon est d’une portde uni- 
verselle. Au sens le plus haut, la bontd 
personnelle n’existe pas — une bontd 
qui serait limitde k l’un ou l'autre 
fit re humain ou qui se ddfiniralt en 
tant que caractdre humanitaire. 
Jdsus refusa de sc laisser ddpeindre 
comma humaincment bon — et cela 
apparemment d’une manidre plutdt 
vdhdmonte. Il dit : « Pourquol m’ap- 
pelles-tu bon ? Il n’y a de bon que 
Dieu seul. * " 

Bien entendu chacun de nous dans 
son dire rdel est une expression indi- 
viduelle de la bontd de Dieu, et c’est 
dans cette Individualisation que nous 
trouvons le bonheur. Mais ce bonheur, 
bien qu'il s’exprtme lndivlduellement, 
n’en est pas pour autant autre chose 
que la bontd de Dieu; il revfit done 
une portde universelle. En consd- 
quence, le bien divin que nous refld- 
tons peut falre beaucoup pour nous 
rdconforter nous-mdmes et en mfime 


temps pour apPorter aux autres un 
apergu de la soillc 
ifvins 


;u de la sollicitude et de l’amour 
dlvins toujours prdsents. 


, ^^jle ’Tfotre dtre qul pe^varie pas selon 
U 

de Dieu. 


nicht mehr als 10 bin r 

WBhler auf ihrer Seito * de niei* ressemblance 

gesehen, fragen sie sich jedoch hdchst- M ■ 

wahrschuinlich, ob Cunhals zunchmende^..^^ 

Maeht in Portugal sir nicht die Unidf- pro; 

ience ThomMe *bar- 


1 Jean 16:20, 22; 1 Science et SaHti avee la 
Clef des Ecritures, p. 476; 8 Luc 18:19. 


[This religious article appears In English on the Home Forum page] 

OtMiaofruqg Ml au< dsi Hqt* FaruirrSa-'B .n anqiii'h »r,rne ntndan r«<-g«Mn Arli'ka'I 
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Gut und glucklich 


J iarteien schmutziger Methoden bedient. 
nfolgcdessen Uberlegen es sich die 


Spanien, das die Iberische Halbinsel 
rhit Portugal tellt, aber nicht Mltglied 


nichtkommunistischen Parteien anders- 
wo noch einmal, ob sie mit den Kom- 
munisten zu8&mmenarbeiten Oder eine 
Koalition eingehen spllten. (In Xtalien 


sliltzimg durrli cin* Nightkoninjb>bslen 
in ihrom cigenen Lnnd kosttn wird, 
um die sie sich so lnngo Uumtiht haben. 

Aus nil dem ziclicn die optimlstl- 
scheren Boobnchter in Wesleuropa den 
Schlufl, dafl sie recht hobon, wenn 
meinon, die parlumontarlsclic Demo- 
kratie In Portugal sei noeh nicht gon*. 
verloron. Sio stohl aber auf des Messer^ 
Schneide — und es bleibt obzuwartw, 


f Eddy, Dficouvreur et 
j ^cienqe Chrdtienne 

t k proi 

ib ' „ 

apparaissait li oh 
heur apparalt aux 
mortals. Dans ceT' 1 homme parfait le 
Sauveur voyait la ressethblapce mfime 
de Dieu, et cette vue correcte de 


•CtirltHan Science : ptononegr ‘kiWton^tfllanncw, 



BM«r fMf, •***• Hi«Ta text 




rw • ■ ■ ■ 


(im da la 8ctawa ChrManna, ou If oommandar k 
Franoaa C Carlaon. PuMUhar'a Aaant, One Norwsy 
Btraal. Boston. MasaactniHtta. U 8.A. D21 IB. 


Pour tout ranselgnwnenia sur lea aulrsa puNIcationt 
da la 8olanca Chriflaflna an Iranoala. 4orlra k Tha Chris- 
tian Balance PuUlihlno Society. One Norway & treat, Boa- 
1, U&A. 03116. 


Ion, MaauohuaeUa, 


Wirkllch gut zu sein bedeutet nlchl 
nur, glucklich zu sein, sondern auch 
zum Guten dev Allgemeinheit, zum 
Wohlergchen einc-s jeden beizutragen. 

Nattirlich gibt cs TrUbsal in unserer 
individuellen menschlichen Erfahrung 

— es wtire unreal istisch, zu behaupten, 
daB wir sie vfilUg venmeiden kdnnen. 
Selbst Christus Jesus, jenor Mensch 
von vollendeter Gtite, weintc mltunter 
bittere Tranen. Und er sagtc zu uns: 
,/Wahrlich, wahrlich ich sage euch: 
Ihr werdet weinen und heulen . . . ihr 
werdet traurlg sein." Doch er erkltirte 
nattirlich seinen Au&spruch nSher, und 
die Art und Weise, wie er dies tat, 
legt den Kern deB Christentums dar 

— und fur den Christlichen Wissen- 
schafter auch das Wescn der Christ- 
lichen Wissenschaft*. Jesus sagte: „Ihr 
hsbt nun Traurigkcit; aber ich will 
euch wiedersehen, und cueT Horz boU 
sich freuen, und euro Freudo soli 
niemand von euch nehmen." 1 

In dloson Worten, die gcwlB den 
Menschcn Trost brachten, als sie sie 
direkt von den Lippen Jesu vernahmen, 
und die uns heule slcherlich ebensoviel 
Trost bringen, 1st folgende buchstftb- 
liche und offenslchtliche Lehre enthal- 
ten: Selbst wenn wir uns im Augen- 
blick unglticklich, bedrtickt oder trau- 
rig fUblen, werden sich, so hoffen wir, 
morgen oder In naher Zukunft die 
Dinge tihdern und zum Besseren 
wenden. Doch es bedeutet weit mehr 
als nur dies. Das Chriatentum beruht 
nicht auf der Grundlage menschllcher 
Zufriedenheit oder auf schlerem Op- 
timlsmus, sondern auf dem gelstlgen 
Sein. 

Jesus nahm unsera wirkliche, gei- 
stlge Identltftt wahr — das geistlg Gute, 
das unser Sein ausmacht und nicht 
mit dem Wandel der menschlichen 
Situation kommt und geht — . die un- 
veranderllche V ollkommenhe it des zu 
Gottes Ebeqblld erschaffenen Men- 
schen. 


Mensch eischeint. In dicsem vollkom- 
menen Monschen sah der Heiland 
(lottos ei genes Gleichnis, und diese 
korrokte Anscliauung vom Monschen 
hcilte die Kranken." - Im Chi istentum 
und in der Christlichen Wissenschaft 
gcht es da rum, Gott zu suchen und 
zu finden, das Gute, das nicht von 
dieser Well ist — das Gute, das nicht 
heute hicr und morgen dahin oder 
heute dahin und morgen hier ist. Es 
geht d&rum, sich zu tiben, geistlg an- 
statt materiel! zu sehen, tiber den 
sterbllehen Men&chen hinaus auf den 
von Gott geschaffenen geisUgen und 
vollkommenen Menschen zu sehen. 

Was wirkllch gut' oder geistig gut 
1st, 1st in seiner Refchweite universal. 
Im htichston Sinne gibt es nicht so 
elwas wie persfinliche Gtite — Gtito, 
die auf den oinen oder anderen 
Menschcn licgronzt oder durch unser 
Menschsoin bestimmt ist. Jesus slrtiub- 
te sich dagogen — und wie es scheint, 
recht energlsch — , daB man Uin als 
menschlich gut bezeichnete. „Was 
heiflest du mich gut?" sagtc er. , .Nie- 
mand ist gut als Gott a!iein. ,ls 

Nattirlich ist jedcr von uns in seinem 
wahren Sein ein individueiler Aus- 
druck der Gtite Gottes. Und in dieser 
Individualialerung finden wir unser 
Gltick. Doch es ist immer noch Gotte9 
Gtite, wenn sie auch individueil zum 
Ausdruck gebracht wird; und daher 
1st sie in ihrer Relchweite universal. 
Infolgedessen kann unsere Wider&ple- 
gelung des g&ltlich Guten wesentllch 
dazu beltragen, uns selbst zu tr&sten 
und zugleich anderen elnen Schimmer 
von dcr immer gegenwtirllgen LLebe 
und FUrsorge Gottes zu vermitteln. 


1 Johannes 16:20, 22; * Wissenschaft und Gl- 
sstndheit mil SchlUsstl sur Heiligtn Schrift, 
S. 476; 3 Lukas IBi 19. 


■Chrhinan Sell nan. apitoti: kriafan ('dm. 


Mary- Eddy,- die Entdeckerin 

und Grtlnderin der Christlichen Wia* 


senschaft, schreibt folgondeS tiber 
unseren Wegweiaer: ,, Jesus sah In der 
Wissenschaft den vollkommenen Men- 
schen, dev ihm da erschlen, wo den 
Sterbllehen der stindlge, sterbliche 


pa dfutagha ObfrMteung tfta LflplMiofM dw Chria- 
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Auskuntl Ober andtra alvMloti-wtiaaciicliiltiraha 
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was das tibrige Wostcuropa tun w, 
falls Portugal, wie 1948 ale Tsch 


slowekei, unwlderruflich In das 
Moskaus gezogen wird. 
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Intentions portugaises : soucis pour I’Europe 


par Geoffrey Godsell 
.Cnef du service fitranger 
du ChcUtian Science Monitor 


K’:. 


•; Si la rfisistance acharnfie des modfirfis 
ait Portugal ne parvient pas k enrayer 
les progrfis constants des ■ cOmmunistes, 
Mqscou aura pour la premifire fois rfiyssi 


lifirement renforqfi au'selh du nouveau 
cabinet tninistfiriel, a dficlarfi qu’il 
n'avait pas l’intention d’exiger du Por- 
tugal, k l’heure actuelle, son retrait de 
I’OTAN. . Mais les gouvernements des 
membres de l’OTAN se mettront vrai- 
semblablement moins en soucl du choiir 
que fera le Portugal concernant son 


Le rfigime franquiste se pose as&urfimenl 
la question de savoir si la vague rfivolu- 
tlonnaire ne va pas peut-fitre s’fitendre 

• et deborder Ses propres frohtifires, et 
les partisans extrimistes du rfigime 

• soot probablerhent en, train de se de- 
ihahder si une intervention armfie de 
l’Espagne ne trouverait pas un jour sa 


•r.i ; 








©d^tvb.U de Gibraltar. . 
. .. TuVOpe-pi^ltot^re. les retbmbfies 
/driopifidfates soni; sti^p^bj^d'affectelr. t 

:'■£ li/Lep gouvOr hem ent a'-4-de& ttiembr e a 
. de 'I^OTAN e&, de l'Espagrte.' 1 '- i T. 

’Si : Les partis Inph fcommuniites, 1 ■ • 
■'i: 3i:-Le^i partis cpmmuniSles.-. 

La apestion qui ya 'se. posev k )prfiseht, 

• adiifcf btfin pour -les nations europfiennea 

• dp TOTAfr qpe pour lefi Etats-Unis, eSt 

, savoir si:J‘6n ya . pegihejtrq . 6 up 
Portugal gouvdt^nd. par dee communlstes 
d'obcdience mosyoyitd de demeurer 
de, cet|e; organisation et d’en 


in trouve ' au 
fichfisance; l'effet possll 
vletolres . de Mqiscou ' si 
Vipents fqibles ou vulhfit&bjes 


l ; £Ti 


ip: Itm rc&lerpprtu g a 1 Bel* ims en 
Jranle, curtains partis non cptfUntipistes 


Les partis commun iste^ de 1 
occldentale, eux-mfimes. consia 
pour la plupart que les sues® 1 
munistes au Portugal les 
un dllemme. Du point 
nel les progrfis de' M. 
camarades ne peuvent 

^ue que 10 k 15 pour cent de C 2JL, 
nistes pour tout I’ensemble du scij 
Du point de vue tactique, cepenaam 
partis: communlstes de l’Europe 


dentale se demandept pre^que^c ^ 




ment si les pouvoirs accrue — . 
au Portugal fie Vdnt pas faif e 1 

}e souUen ; ;hort oomhiunWe 

avaiem pbfkau dans leur pr°PJ’* 
aprfis y avoir traveiH# Si longtemP^ 
'*■ Au. niiUeu de tout cela . les 
tfiurs ; de lTjurope occidehldle 


optlmUtes dficouyrent qu-’ll T k « 
talnea raisons de; croire qu» 




* } 


cDplovBqpje.’ 

• ' A ce Jour C’est i’Espagnb, l’autre na- 
. tibp de la pfininsule ibfirlque, mats qui 
n’est pfts membre de l’OTAN, qui est . congres- du parti com, 



■'.'.'J-::-.* «‘ 


yyro Cunhal, dqot le parti a’est singu- 


, certainement la plus prfioecupfie de la vateurs dfimocrates; chrd^glfiht aban-:r 
toiirhufe- des fivfinements au Portugal, donhfi le rfiuniop.J ' • ' 


/ ' : r v' - 1 $ V:* '-4 : " Ijyite Pbotbgr« 0Taer 
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Running away 

There are iporttfngs in the city when there 

.. •••*’"' is a soft feeling of dampness in the 

air from the river; when I can't see 
the river, but I know the boats are 
there, passing; the water steaming, 
cold beneath the hot morning sun. 


People see me hurrying along to work, not 

knowing that I have hitched a ride on 
a freighter and have sailed off into 
the miBt. 

Lucille DeVfew 


How best not to 


get around London 


"Dancing Sailors, Brittany" 1930: By Christopher Wood 


Courtesy ot Uia Radlarn Gallery. London 


■ii h \ 


' Christopi^^Wboj hSght reasonably fie ~ 
called the Constable of the 20th Century. 
Like all good artists he got a shock of joy out 
of the reality of what he saw. It came upon 
him with a vivid intensity, absorbing his 
whole nature, and through that strange 
miracle which Is art, directly symbolized tne 
most significant realities of things repre- 
sented. As With Constable, he arrived at this 
after constant study of nature itself. Art has 
corhe to be a miracle, something innate, in 
■ human beings though stifled by the pressure 
of civilization* , ■ V 

■Kit Wood, in his good moments, allowed no 
; stifling of his sweeping, joyous contact with 
[visual: reality and his work is supremely 
rational. He painted in carder to put down, in 
ids enthusiasm, .the thing he saw, "an ex- 
pression springing directly from his need to 
say “I low . this" and not from any motive of 


: , 1 • 






A shock of joy 


to him to paint, taking to it, as to all he did, 
with a simple directness. To paint a picture, 
to eat a dinner, to talk with a friend, to do a 
thousand other things was but to live-. . . 
and he lived more dangerously than most. 

His vast Interest in his subject makes us 
interested too. His paintings retain a sense of 
wonder which Ib at the root of all art. This 
.excited and exciting vigor clamored for 
expression, making him impatient of detail 
In his anxiety to grasp the intensity of the 
whole before it fled him or he it. He couldn't 
state his feelings in a fumbling, inadequate 
martner, it was' too exciting for that, and 
carried all before it. A warmth' of humanity 
nourished his Vision and he Invites us to 


boosting a technical dexterity, f t was natural . share this warmth. A bunch of flowers is a 


bunch of flowers, smell itl A street is a 
street, walk up itl 

In a letter describing some part of Italy, he 
broke off with "What a country, too poetical 
to be described by an Englishman although 
we are the greatest poets in Europe and fee] 
things in our own northern way more than 
Italians, but dare not say." Christopher 
Wood dared , more than most, he painted 
without hesitation or embarrassment, 
straight from the heart, and like Gains- 
borough and the early Constable, his pic- 
: tyres have that special English quality which 
makes of a painting the spiritual realization, 
profoundly significant, of homely things. 

His problem was to create a parallel to 


visual fads and not an Imitation; tab 
subjects only excited tils fancy by foelr 
pictorial significance. He loved trees .*/ 
bonis nnd (he sen, and at once mw them * 
paintings. He had the powgr of tntor- 
preiaUon in a high degree and an extraor- 
dinary perception of relevant matler. Wg 
his simple relationship to his medium, p 
actual statement follows almost automati- 
cally the trained instinct. By Ns ito> 
pllficalions nothing is lost, everything. U 
gained, and by his remarkable sense of las 
he gives authority to hts simplest if# w 
ments. 

A talking brush XII Wood had — atf 
which Is alive from corner to corner *. 
canvas — free, but not showy or sllu 
Visualizes statements, clear, vigor*** 
human, which touch that very 
of Shakespeare. 


The epitome In flattery a visitor to a city 
can achieve iB to be asked by a stranger to be 
put on the proper pathway to his destination. 
During the reign of George VI, when London 
was new to me, I took pleasure in assisting 
Englishmen from the provinces to find their 
bearings in what that municipal connoisseur 
Baedeker called "the greatest city in the 
modern world.” 

Like a birthday child who found London 
among his toys, I was anxious to show off this 
bright new trinket. And I did bo with all the 
confidence of a knowledgeable native, polnt- 
' log, businessman and tripper alike toward 
.--“'Lord's Cricket Ground, Long Acre, Little 
. Venice and the zoological gardens in Re- 
; gent'8Park. 


Pennsylvania, at whose dispensation the 
girls were traveling abroad during term. But 
our progress was impeded by a diminutive 
Irishman of sprltely gait, wearing knickers. 
Puffing pell-mell out of Charing Cross 
Underground station into the sharp sunlight 
reflected off a silvery Thames, he nearly 
knocked us into the street. My daughters 
made haste to retrieve his portmanteau, 
papered over in a rainbow of stickers 
publicizing the scenic wonder of Klllamey 
and Galway. 

"Thank ye, me darllns," he told the girls, 
and then, blinking, focused his attention on 
me. 

"Me dear boy," he began, which set my 


younger daughter to giggles, " Twas such a 
Locations df Underground stations,. Lyons rough crossing. Jfpt ope,wink^flll the- 

to equestrian Liverpool} ’twl# theratoMla..‘Bu 


Is and fre 


from with a surety that brooked no 

doubt. Quite oftenlembelli 
tions with noteworthy- shrines the pilgrim 


: will I set dnefbofclnfoaflyingmaotyt 


embellished my instruc- 




once 
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would pass along his way . 

Did 1, 1 now wonder, ever confuse Stanhope 
Terrace with Stanhope Gate, or Stanhope 
Gardens, or Stanhope Place? Did I dispatch 
that young German couple I encountered in 
Half Moon Street, Mayfair, to Hyde Park 
Gate instead of Hyde Park Crescent? Once I 
would have answered with an unqualified 
‘ 1 no. " Now I am less certain , for the price one 
sometimes pays for flattery Is in straying hall's just on the right. There's a Seven oaks 
across the poorly marked frontier into the train nearly every hour." [ 
province of pride. , The UtUe man hesitated on the threshold of 

My doubt was born (to a radiant October the concourse, shaking his head dubiously, 
morning as I guided my daughters about the “They said the Charing Cross Station.” 


His recital of weather conditions oh the 
Irish Sea seemed to calm him. "Me dear 
boy,” he began again, "is this not the 
Charing Cross Station? ” 

I said it was not. It was Charing Cross 
Underground. Where did he wish to go? 

"Sevenoaks,” he responded. 

“In that case you'll want Charing Cross 
main line, Just up the road. Come along, we'll 
showyoutheway ” 

We set off up Villiers Street toward the 
side entrance of the station. "The booking 


precincts of Charing Cross, on their first 
visit to London. THe leaves of the plane trees 
in Victoria Embankment Gardens were 
wearing their golden Sunday finery. We were 
on the site of Hungerford Stairs. Here the 
boy, Charles Dickens, had labored twelve 
hours a day in. a blacking warehouse for a 
weekly wage of six shillings. 

We had discussed the divers accompUgh- 
nts of. 


"This is Charing Cross.” 

"But where was I then? " 

"Charing Cross Underground. You came 
through from Euston on the Northern Line.” 
"Me dear boy, 'twas the sea swells. 'Most 
done me in. Not a closed eye all the way from 
Dublin.” ' 

I pointed hifc to Re direction of the British 
Rail tieket seller behind the Ull. Filially, the 


The Monitor's daily religious article 


Good is happy 


To be genuinely good is not only to be 
happy but to add to the common good, to the 
well-being of everyone. 

Of course there is unhappiness in our 
individual worlds of human experience — It 
would be unrealistic to claim that any of us 
can completely avoid it. Even that man of 
consummate goodnesB, Christ Jesus, at 
times wept bitter tears. And ha paid to the 
rest of us, "Verily, verily, 1 say unto you, 
That ye shall weep and lament ... ye shall 
be sorrowful.” But he qualified it, of course, 
and the way he qualified it uncovers the 
essence of Christianity — and, to thestudent 
of Christian Science, the essence of Chris- 
tian Science, too. Jesus said, "Ye now 
therefore have sorrow: but I will see you 
again, and your heart shall rejoice, and your 
joy no man taketh from you.”* 

There is a literal and obvious lesson In 
these words that certainly carried comfort to 
those who heard Jesus speak them and that 
as certainly carry equal comfort to us today: 
it is that even if one is unhappy or burdened 
or sad now, hopefully tomorrow or soon 
things will be different and better. But there 
is more to It than that. Christianity was not 
built on the foundation of human comfort or 
of mere optimism but of spiritual being. 

Jesus perceived our real, spiritual identity 
— the spiritual goodness of our being that 
does not come and go with changes on the 
human scene, the unalterable perfection of 
man in God’s likeness. 

Mary Baker Eddy, the Discoverer and 
Founder of Christian Science, writes of the 
Way-shower: "Jesus beheld in Science the 
perfect man, who appeared to him where 
sinning mortal man appears to mortals. In 
this perfect mgn the Saviour saw God's own 
/likeness, and this correct view of man boated 
Hie aick//**^# 0 Mjp of Qbrisflanlty; the 

is . the search/ 

for and the finding of .God, the good that Is 
not of the world — good that is not here today 
and gone tomorrow, or gone today and here 
tomorrow. It Is the practice of seeing 
spiritually rather than materially, seeing 
beyond the mortal to the spiritual ana 
perfect man of God's creating. 


What is genuinely or spiritually good is 
universal in its scope. In the highest sense, 
there is no such state as personal goodness 
— goodness confined to one or another 
human being, or defined by one's human- 
ness. Jesus resisted the characterization of 
himself as humanly good — rather 
vehemently, it would seem. "Why callest 
thou me good? ” he said. "There Is none good 
but one, that is, God."t 
Of course, each one of us in his true being 
is an Individual expression of God's good- 
ness, and we find happiness in that Individ* 
uallzatlon. But though Individually ex* 
pressed, It is still God's goodness, universal 
in Its scope. Consequently we cannot limit It, 
but our reflection of this divine good can go 
far in comforting ourselves and at the same 
time we can share with others a glimpse of 
God's over-present love and care. 


*John 15:20, 22; **5afonce and Health with 
Key to the Sorlptures, pp. 47B-477; tMattbew 
19:17. 


DAILY BIBLE VERSE 


What things soever ye desire, 
when ye pray, believe that ye re- 
ceive them, and ye shall have . 
them. ■ 

•'Mark 11:24 


A deeply 

Christian 
way of 



The Bible ;speaks . of iho ‘great 1 , 
love and compassion that 
moved Jesus when he healed. 
In his ministry he turned the; 
thought of those seeking healing ; 
to a fuller understanding of 
God's love and goodness. •• 


In a deep, prayerful search of 
the Bible, Mary Bake;- .Eddy, 
discovered that Jesus* teaching 
, and [healing were scientific. She 
learned . that' health* freedom, 
and abundance are. the natural 
• and provable , effects of . God’s 
.overflowing goodwill for His 
children. . 


Summer snow 


.whiteness, 



amin Franklin, as we st 
Craven St., WC2, his principal London Clearly my youngest daughter was much - 
-j address two hundred years ago. The trains . impressed by tpe morning's expedition, 
outward bound from Charing Cross Station "You know .a lot about London, don’t yOty ; 
screeched above our heads like disgruntled Daddy?'^ ' • 

Thamesgulls. ' : Whlie.I wpa deciding how tb pnavrar 

As we walked ~ ,J • . •—- -—-• — - — — - 

, Villiers Street* 
yard Kipling kept house, 


to catch the falling flakes 
and masquerade as apple trees. 

The swirling dance of wind add .stiver*' ■ ' ■ 
the m^n^tturnedf^win t^^hjdhn^, . 


I on Georgian oobbl?? toward thi?,: . honestly, and modestly, my . oldest [ 

to the chambers where Riid- daughter said: ■ it / . -v ■ •[> <’ >- 

ipt house, \ began to teach the - . , ',’Mb d#ar boy; 8pppc8^ti^t chappIe:y'u / ? - v ‘ '• 
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. girls a Wt of late Victorian verse that ran 


.^*i. 


The terminus of ChaHng Cross 
IS haunted when if rains t .-w's* • 
By Nymphs, who there a shelter seek,' 
• And .wait for mythic twins/; 


just sent off tto 
Sevenoaks, . ; London, SBA, 
eDoakfl.CountyKent?^; ' ;;^ i- ■ 

: When one ^ has a daughter whose book of 
knowledge of .-Itoiidgp and, the Engllah Home 
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■ After proving this In her own 
healing work7 she taught others 
how they could 'be healed by 
spiritual merins alone. She ex- 
, plains this method of; Christian 
healing in her book Science and ' 
Health with Key ilp the Scrip- 
tures. A careful study of its mes- 
. sqge can give you the clear; 

' understanding of God that 
heals. You can obtain a. copy- 

•? 4 $ ■; 


• Miss Frances C. Carison - 
.. • • Publisher’s:' Agent' : • . 

>*.45 Grosvenbr'P/acp, toh Floor, 
^UhdpnSWixVH . [• 

Please send mc ' a paperback 
copy. - ; at- Science , . and Health 


:• i ■ with- Key to the Script ures.'.(K) 
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Melvin Maddocks 


The American: 
Does he exist? 


By Melvin Maddocks 

"What is an American?" This poser was first raised 
by St. Jean de Crevecoeur in "Letters from an 
American Farmer," a series that Bold like hot buttered 
scones In the London of 1782. After almost 200 years the 
slightly adolescent identity-grope question still gets 
asked, producing a full gamut of emotions from wide- 
eyed wonder among the natives to muttering exas- 
peration among non-Americans, who are likely to add 
that other unanswerable question: What wilt he do 
next? 

The roost enlightening and, happily* the most 
entertaining clueB ere often provided by those flamboy- 
ant egos (very American! ) who have turned candor into 
a kind of strut: boasting and confessing with equal 
exuberance, then standing back and laughing and 
crying at themselves. 

Their own best audience. 

Walt Whitman, for instance, brought spokesmanshlp 
— the merging of personal and national self-proclama- 
tion — to the level of art, and no serious Amerlcan- 


watcher should fail to read “Leaves of Grass" in the 
Bicentennial year. As for 1075, the question “what Is an 
American?" seems destined to be asked on the pop-art 
level. 

In two words, Andy Warhol. 

In September "The Philosophy of Andy Warhol” (by 
Andy Warhol) will be published, and an excerpt in New 
York magazine promises that it will be a splendid 
performance, rich in narcissism and self-publicity but 
also full of shrewd observation of the scene — 
functioning nicely in that no man's land between social 
history and put-on. 

Norman Mailer has practically made a career of 
asking: "What is an American?" Aggressively, almost 
like a dogmatist responding to his own catechism, he 
has phrased answers in terms of astronauts and 
Muhammad All, Pentagon marchers and Republicans 
in convention — as well, of course, as himself. Warhol is 
more Indirect. His style of exhibitionism takes the form 
of exaggerated modesty. He Is self-deprecating to a 
point of egoism that self-congratulation could never 
reach. He has the marvelously innocent arrogance of 
the saint who says: "Life is vanity, and I art nothing. 
And you better believe it, because this is me saying so." 

Here is a sampling of Warhol's delightful knowing 
self-portrait of an American, the supersophisticate 
from McKeesport, Pa. : 

He loves sweets and fast-food restaurants (his dream 
1 b to found a chain called " Andy-Mats") . 

Airports are his favbrite places: they have his 


favorite peppermint Life-Savers, his favorite loud- 
speaker systems, "the best views, the best perfume 
shops, and the best optimism.” The only trouble is, he 
hates to fly. 

Warhol, the Voice of America, likes "working better 
than relaxing" but he doesn’t know what to do with the 
things work brings: "To be really rich, 1 believe, 1 b to 
have one space. One big empty space. . . .Everything 
In your closet should have an expiration date on it the 
way milk and bread and newspapers do, and once 
something passes its expiration date, you should throw 
it out." 

Along with Henry. KiBslnger and the American 
cowboy, Warhol regards himself as a "loner” — a man 
in communion with his intuitions. These lead him, in 
turn, toward forever trying to define reality. "People 
sometimes say that the way things happen in the movies 
is unreal," he writes, "but actually it's the way things 
happen to you in life that's unreal." 

Self-contradictory and full of sweep, sputtering "we" 
and phrases like "the idea of America" and "really 
American," Warhol's testament can be coyly con- 
cealing when he is pretending to be most revelatory, 
caglly calculating when he is acting most "I-don't- 
care." But he is never, never dull. 

"What is an American?" The problem has hung there 
for 200 years, and with exquisite tact Warhol avoids 
solving It now. Here Is one of those bouncing balls that 
bring out the best in players, like Warhol, who keep it in 
the air. To catch It is not the idea. 


Joseph C. Harsch 


Dove Kissinger returns to the ark 


By Joseph C. Harsch.^ 

There was deep disappointment in Cairo and 




Washington when Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger broke offhto latest peace efforts in 
the Mideasti'but there waB relief in Damascus, 
pjong the PLO Arabs, In Moscow — and In 
Jerusalem. The differences in reaction mea- 
sure die differences in perception about the 
relative dangers of peace versus a continued 
state of hostility. 

In Israel the feeling was dominant and • 
almost all-pervasive that the terms Secretary 
Kissinger proposed would mean a condition 
more dangerous for Israel than no settlement 
of any kind. Tills suits Damascus which fears 
Egypt making a separate peace with Israel. It 
pleases the PLO Arabs for the same reason. It 
suits Moscow because Israel's rejection of the 
Kissinger proposals eliminates for the time 
being tiie danger (from the Moscow point of 


view) of a settlement which would reduce 
Arab dependency on the Kremlin. 

In retrospect It seems that Dr. Kissinger's 
effort was probably premature. He can suc- 
ceed, someday, If the time comes when all of 
the governments and peoples concerned can 
perceive the dangers of peace to be less than 
the dangers of more war. Egypt seems to have 
reached this stage. But Israeli public opinion 
still perceives the dangers of a settlement to 
outweigh the dangers of no settlement. 

Syrians are probably correct in suspecting 
that they will never get back all of their lost 
territories In a peace settlement, but might 
get them by war in the fullness of time. The 
Palestinians also have much reason for think- 
ing that time is on their side and that the 
longer peace Is deferred the better terms they 
will get eventually. 


As for Israel. Has It missed its best chance 
for a settlement? Will the terms ever again be 
as favorable as the ones which were offered 
and rejected this last time? True, they fell 
well short of Israel's demands. Israel wanted 
a full renunciation of belligerency by Egypt in 
return tor the desert passes and the captured 
oil fields. But that was more than President 
Sadat could give. The most Israel could have 
expected realistically was an Interim renun- 
ciation of belligerency by Egypt. And that 
Prime Minister Rabin dared not accept. He 
probably would have been forced out of office 
had he accepted It. 

So now it's either back to Geneva where the 
Soviets will be present, or back to ihe state of 
hostility likely sooner or later to lead into 
another outbreak .of war. And there is little 
prospect that Israel can get either at Geneva 


or from another war a conclusion better than 
it might have had last week through the 
mediation of Henry Kissinger. 

The Kissinger hope Is that the Israelis will 
come to realize fairly quickly, perhaps within 
a month or two, that they have mule a mistake 
and that from now on their bargaining position 
will gradually deteriorate. This might happen 
and Dr. Kissinger might then be able to revive 
the project which has just slipped from his 
grasp. 

But suppose that two months from now the 
Israelis say they will accept the same Egyp- 
tian terms which they have Just rejected. Will 
those terms still be available? Except for the 
Egyptians, the Arabs are delighted that the 
Sadat terms were rejected. The pressure will 
be heavy on President Sadat to harden his 
terms. 


Paul Gore-Booth 

Britain’s hidden Communists 


John Gould 

Rooster with a radio show 


Everybody who jus. never been surveyed 
will want to know that ft happens. I never 
knew anybody, and I never knew anybody who 
knew anybody, who bad been approached by 
one of the public opinion pollsters, and I've 
always had doubts about great national poli- 
cIob that derive from the unknowns amongst 
us.- We've gone along placidly through the 
decades, adroitly Influenced into stylish opin- 
ions by nobody we are acquainted with. But 
UtedUiertiay I was surveyed. ' 

It didn't happen just as I expected. I thought 
a gentleman with an identif ication button and 
a 'Clipboard w6uld‘eome to my door and he 
would chebk off Yes, -No, and Undecided while ! - 
I meditated iny' answers and did my best to 
; glvd the American people the benefit of my 
wisdom, Instead, the thing came In the mail. It 
was a set . of questions about Oriental affairs 
whloh I Was to check off and mail back. I ' 
happen to be a dedicated non-ftller-outer of all 
printed forms that lack a $1Q,0QQ fine and ten 
years In prison, but ln addition to that my only 
Oriental opinion is : to agree with William 
Jennings Bryan that friction will result if we 
establish coaling stations in the Philippines 
Years, ago in the heyday of radio, 1 did a ' 
mo^nlng program from the farm. The station 
up to the city rkn a "loop” in, and every ' 
morning at seveii o'clock I would push a 
button and. devote 15 minutes to piffle, trivia, . 
and bosh. I had a trained rooster who would 
outside my window and crow on cue, 


8£g=r' 



occurred to me at the time that some surveys 
may be rosier if the pollster first determines 
what the client desires to prove. This snide 
presumption led me to ask on the air, off and 
oh during the next week or so, that my 7B 
percent would call me on the telephone or 
drop mie a postal card telling me just when and 
how they had been, surveyed. Nobody re- 
sponded; ■ 

It Wasn't long after that when our congress- 
man urged everybody to write letters to him 
arjd send telegrams. He said, "What we need 
is a strong expression of public opinion to 
counteract the public opinion being generated 
the opposition.” 


August Heckscher 


What tourists do to a city 


* 


By Paul Gore-Booth 

London 

Some years ago former Monitor correspon- 
dent William Stringer wrote an article 
"The Communist Iceberg in Britain." If ever 
there is an ideologtcal lceberg In Britain, the 
pragmatic British are prone to keep their eye 
firmly on-tfie visible tip and to carry-avhrtM 


Great migrations of history — the tribes 
fleeing the Huns in the last days of the Roman 
Empire; Arabs overrunning the Mediterra- 
nean world in the 7th and 81h centuries — 
scarcely compared with the numbers of 
people who in today's world annually dis- 
place themselves ps tourists. What these 
latter are escaping, or what Uifty sire seeking, 

I do not now ask; but rather what they are 
doing to the landB and cities they descend 
upon. Having spent a few days recently in 
New Orleans, one -of our most charming 
southern cities, rich lii history, dowered with 
architectural gems, I am uneasy about what I 
haveseen. . 

Long before there were tourists, of course, 
there were travelers. The traveler went alone, 
usually on business, and slipped unobtrusively 
into the life of each new place. Where many 
travelers passed there grew up facilities to 
serve them, inns snd.stables, docks, markets 
where they could replenish their stores. The 
heart of the town was only slightly affected, 
add the citizen, amid , these comings and 
goings, lived out his days in peace. The 19th 
. century Invention of tourism brought a differ- 
ent emphasis, Cities began making them- 
selves over from top to bottom ; the tourist had 
become king, and everything was done for his 
pleasure 

Now think of the French Quarter of New 
Orleans. It stood into the first decades of the 


Square, upon which the old cuMtMMRk. 
still probably the most enchanting square of 
any American city, managing lo absorb^ 
without undue strain an odd assemblage^ 
human life. The whole almost works. Almaat. • 
one Is tempted to say , an accommodation wllh . 
tourism has been reached. '•*. 

The delicate balance, however, is soon to be 
put to a further test. New Orleans n«j 
advance, and the symbol of progress for [l». 
southern city Is nothing less than a • 

Superdome. Superdome Is an unpriced*; . 
ledly large Indoor stadium which after wjr w 
delays and huge cost-increases Is schedulejg 
open this summer. The people of New Orta* 
love Superdome. They can scarcely wait 
the crowds it will bring, the conventional! 
lure, the business It will generate — ai 
course the new wave of tourists which P // 
find shelter in new hotels and space fa w : £ 

; parking lots for their accompanying 

The problem is not unique to New 
but occurs wherever tourism cottea 
conflict with old values and with frail n 
als. In Paris It occurs in the 
rondlssement, the famous student 
New York in Greenwich Village. 

situation la allowed to deteriorate the 


tafarafit faith that Iheisst-oHWTceberg does 
►-''•’notreall 




dents gradually withdraw. The IntoUeriBjJJ 
Ic .-life withers, and tourists in 


- . - rj . - Mb* apdietice.'Vln. di» time,; 
atatiattes " appeared , to prove that I Was 
reaching 78 percent of tbe’lte toning audience. 

I congratulated myself oh thU'o^wfelmlng' 

: popularity until I began to wonder what othbr,, 
kind of audience there might bU. ■. -y 

’ - Not only might be, but definitely was. The 
biggest audience turned out to. be the nonlis- 
teriing audience. It seemsthat at seven o’clock ■ 
In! the biiorning a great many people manage to 
db very well without hearing a rooster crow,; 
and that pollsters who derive statistics for : 
radio stations ignore these dissidents artfully ; 
for reasons thatare clear. 'Radio hardly cares ; 
to offer non-listening listeners to the advertis- 1 
)hg trade. Bo Instead of broadcasting to 78 
percent of a million people, I was reaching 
only 78 percent of about 2 percent of them. It 


aHpufd mfaj-ltyrt' foufotfhfa way 
•tjjqrpugb rt jUnaltered rtlghborhood. It was 
rtsirantlal, g ; place" « charmihg, 
small-sCkle buildings and nsrrdw streets, the 

- iirito »."■■ ip-*, t i v i whole dreaming away its existence dhder the 
softly in thcbariW and henbowws. It wasafao jtoutti&Q sum r ■ “ ■ ' “ ‘ " 5 J 

, tbtee da^ Ujatjadlo sfatidn^played * pig**, pressures 


also had irmiintorabte | 

boo* 

I hath charms to tooth the domestlc animal, and 
had Suggested thatfaraterskeep radios . tuned I 


music; ■ instead of whatf they KhV© 

' except for^ rnyis minutes tf .gdrUife ' 
offering started 
musically on a'V ' _ " '!" 
surveyed my raw and 
get one letter from a farmer lii 
■ said his raws appreciated my convert 
! break in the music, and stood attentively to' 
catch every word 1 said. /• ; » ;• 

: I art waiting to read the results of the public 
opinion poll about Oriental affairs. .The 
roaster? We ate him before he got old and. 
tough, and I had to go off the air. /' ; 


growing prosperity, totirisra qescenaea upon 
1 U)e Quarter to le^rt its ipari^ fotaWe change? 
‘^degradatioite. ' " 

fduenof 


artistic 

inherit an empty shell. 

For each of us the question U w 
l, or whether 
t ls possible, even 
travel. How does one do it? The Iftdtt' 
out with a determination to toe a 
really exists, not one that has rt 
structed to meet hfa supposed 
He will look for the places id 

• l ^ si -tv. . ! vwn ^ 1 actually Uv», perhaps ^ ^ 
qew dkptyry )irtughtf\ into rooms where lamps art Ht and 
- qrake df , wart and ., prepared, pe will search for men 


really matter. 

In many ways this calm disregard can be a 
strength. People do not go off the deep, end 
only or prematurely. Ideologically they 
' wbat jp- faiown worldwide as 
McCBQhylsm and. If an«Wgenaydoep arise, 
they keepthelr heads. 

But there are t»t-th|s time people who worry 
very much about the" shape and size of the 
iceberg. 

So, Its real nature was thoroughly examined 
In a recent debate in the House of Lords. In the 
present "who-said-what-about-whom?” atmo- 
sphere of British politics, it could hardly have 
been raised profitably in the House of Com- 
mons, where everybody belongs to a political 
party, since it would. promptly have been 
challenged by other parties as nothing but a 
“tlcal maneuver and the value of the 
dative would have been lost. It was In fact 
telaed in the House of Lords from what are 
called the "cross-benches." These are the 
benches oh which sit members of the upper 
House who, having arrived there whether by 
service or by heredity, do not wish to Join a 
party, but speak entirely independently of 
political allegiance. 

The subject was raised by Lord Chalfont, a 
professional newspaperman, who had left the 
Labour Party largely out of concern lest that 
party did not take subversion seriously 
enough. He dealt with the subject before an 

M -4 " 

terely factual m 
quotations (and, Interestingly enough, using 
WlU|anj Strlngerisexaqt phrase). 

He prpduced the, alarming statistic that, 
while the Communist Party of Great Britain 
represents fi figure of about 0.2 percent of 



Lord Chalfont 


Czech friends had said, "It can't happen 
here.” 

The subject is naturally uncongenial to the 
governing Labour Party, which is acutely 
aware of differences in the party on the 
degree and nature of extreme and subversive 
influences. Moreover, there Is always resent- 
ment In politics against a member of a party 
which has left It. however conscientious the 
reasons were. Accordingly there wak silence 
from the bulk of the Labour members of the 
House who can be classified as "middle of the 
road;” 

The government spokesman who wound up 
the! debate, .Lord Harris of Greenwich, was 
naturally cautious In his approach. He agreed 
that the Communist Party sought to secure 
influence to further aims that "involve the 
destruction of parliamentary democracy 



or pleasure, the artist hi his stikB&tW 
to the library, Ihe citizens to'thrtfri 

' French ^ua^s'&tward form*’ ‘! wWeh ^ bid 

j Prta&t'ttate^. Having found What he wants the 

l ***** 

I present a better 
Street still has its 
rants tad /email 


i/ the British work force); some !fo portent of 
;f/offlctal8 in qiajor trade Unions are card- 
carrying Communists, To anticipate the ri- 
ppfite that thfa dif nbt instier, he quoted Bert 
^Ramelspn, national industrial ortanlzw of tbe 
' Ccmimunlst Harty, as saying, "We hart more 
.InftiiOnce now on the labor movement than at 
' ttme.in the life of the party. V • ; - 

Chalfont and others, also spoke of fou 
' iky of organisations wborai 
tbe Subversioa .aC pao^j 

ft ■ 


an atmosphere of neurotic overanxiety. 1 1 

Thus the debate ended and subsequent 
public coverage had to bompete with other 
political storira. important things 

happened, First, thb .dd^ee tad danger Of 
subversion was put fuMyr att 
record; Hansard. (foe 'BrlfWi 
Record) for Feb. ^8, 1978, ^ 
classic point & reference for infor^ttlrii Op 

seraoSwro walfeit race^ik’rWrt * 
able maU frotoiround the country .pratoiw 
! uncomfortable foots ffrm|y to 
rwbcurfacepgrtionoi 
lubieeted to -modern- 
w .vffiS result that 
i'ltoorance about it will 
iteititortme agate. 



'fl ■ ; • . ■ 

Lord >Ctort-Bpoto *‘ls';.; 
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George Malcolm Thompson 


The Tories reshuffle 


By George Malcolm Thomson 

London 

As Britain lurches toward a deepening 
economic and political crisis, the two main 
parties respond in a predictable way. The Left 
moves further to the Left and strengthens its 
grip on the Labour government. The Right — 
the Tories — move to the Right. 

Heath is thrown out. Ostensibly because he 
had loBt two elections but, really, because his 
political coloration was too close to that of his 
opponents. By the law of political repulsion, 
the Conservatives were bent on becoming 
more aggressively Tory. ■ 

MTS. Margriet Thatcher. who took .over 
from Heath, was thought to be a woman more 
In the central Tory tradition. She brought' in 
Lord Thorneycroft as chairman of the party 
organization, thinking he would be a com- 
pliant assistant. She drove out Peter Walker, 
Robert Carr, Paul Channon, and other leaders 
of the Tory Left, That was as far as she dared 
to go. A change of emphasis should not look 
like a purge.'-' .;.i„ 

She kept in William Whitelaw, who is 
certainly a representative of the.more liberal 
wing of Tory thinking. It will be interesting to 
see how long Mr. Whitelaw remains at his post 
of deputy leader of , the Opposition in the 
Hmibo of Commons. After all, a peerage is 
always available to him,. • ... 

The single act of Mrs, Thatcher’s Whicn has, 
up to the present, aroused, moat controversy fa 
her dismissal of htidutei. Wolff, tin salaried 
head of the Tory party organization. Wolff is 
young, intellectual, liberal-minded, likeable 
and waB appointed by Ufa late Tory leader, 
Edward Heath. 

His sacking produced a spasm of -In- 
ri^lhc Uft which 

not often .that the removhl of" a paid phrty 
official cguses so muqh agitation. 

But the been' Justified on noh- 

polltical grounds. Af?.. Wpiffhrt never foi 
tajelecUta for Parlfoment ritd, if Is sal,d, 


acceptance of some unemployment, which in 
Britain fa anathema. Hie retort of the mone- 
tarists is, of course, that Inflation, If It 
persistB, will produce a great deal more 
unemployment, besides bringing about grave 
and cruel social consequences. 

Inflation can be just as terrifying a night- 
mare as unemployment. Events in Germany In 
the '20s are there to prove It But the trouble Is 
that runaway inflation (and Hitler) happened 
in Germany; mass unemployment In Britain. 


The. chief prigst of the monetarists Is Sir 
Keltn Joseph who fa Mrs. Thatcher's closest 


colleague in the "Shadow Cabinet.” But the 
immediate duty of grappling with Inflation 
Will fall 1 , on the Labour government and 
especially on the Chtacellof of the Ex- 
chequer, Denla Healey. 

The powerful, Marxist left wing of tea 
Labour party will, predictably, demand lra- 
port controls and an ever fighter grip by the 
state on Industry. This would take Britain a 
long step nesrer becoming a totalitarian state, 
It will probably be rejected by the moderates 
ln thegortrimient. . , • 

The likelihood fa! that Hrtley will produce a 
harsh budget which will .reduce: the in- , 
flationist pressures. If the slide toward a 
sterling crisis continues, then there will be a 
curb . on . the arch-spenders, i,e. the local 
authorities. Sooner, or later these must be 
brought under control, although, there art 
sure to be howls of angiilsb as, one after! 
another, pet schemes lor spending municipal 
money art axed. 

There will not be a coallttetl government 
unless sterling collapses as a consequent Of a 
refusal by fortign braking Irtid - 


Brltaln more 
styingenf that they 

government to break 
OntiwWhotei a cr 
Tyi&itefofato 
— position of haying 


'on ebnefitionsto 
carte the .Wifara 






Thlfa^er'^ wlto js not rttifout 


as "Ira-cool 


Inflation can only] 
supply of money 
kind 
fats 


le 1 ' ^ fa leading heri 
tpriley, l;e. 


irtritj 


borrowed so 

abroad that her creditors cannotrtfuto tdtend 
her more,' / ;.! ■■ 

, :There la another factor. Western Europe 
desperately wants Britain! to regain in foe 
ComroonMarket, For Wto reraqns:. ' /. 

. (j) The oil and gas of tbe Norto ^ ^ 
wtdphbelongsto Britain. ;; 

■ . (2) For rtasort .ri dafonce at it time when - 
the - United Stated; fa jJbeltew to -be to the . 

^ ni*8iiriSh - 
Jrili lera drtr backwards to help: her; 
- (J r- .««*e/notHhg, fa cwtatn fo rt perilous g'-. 
‘ I WfoaSrt i M Labour rtrtrtbent. ebridd! fry, 
until W^ tartring'M - 
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